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QUIET. 


What is quiet ?—A boat on the lake, 
At the close of a Sabbath in June; 
The far-off sound of a convent bell, 
And the light of a crescent moon. 
What is still ?—The forest at night, 
With its tall trees gaunt and bare, 
‘Whose branches stretch towards the stars above, 
In the clear and frosty air. 
What is silent?—The peaks of the North 
With a silence hopeless and dead, 
Where the foot-fall of life has never been heard 
In the coldness awful and dread. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE POOR MAN TO HIS WIFE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Smile on me, Annie; 
Smiles are for pain, 

When the thoughts languish, 
To lift them again. 


Doth the world spurn me? 
It cannot defile, 

So long as you bless me, 
Sweet wife, with a smile. 

Smile on me, Annie; 
Happy stars rise 

When you turn on me 
Your beautiful eyes, 

Bright with a beaming 
So holy and true, 

I deem the world’s frown 
But a cloud for their blue, 














SLEEP AT SEA. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Sound the deep waters:—who shall sound that deep ?— 
Too short the plummet, and the watchmen sleep. 
Some dream of effort up a toilsome steep; 

Some dream of pasture grounds for harmless sheep; 
White shapes flit to and fro from mast to mast; 

They feel the distant tempest that nears them fast: 
Great rocks are straight ahead, great shoals not past; 
They shout to one another upon the blast. 

Oh, soft the streams drop music between the hills, 
And musical the birds’ nests beside those rills: 

The nests are types of homes love-hidden from ills, 
The nests are types of spirits love-music fills. 

So dream the sleepers, each man in-his place; 

The lightning shows the smile upon each face: 

The ship is driving, driving, it drives apace: 

And sleepers smile, and spirits bewail their case. 
The lightning glares and reddens across the skies; 

It seems but sunset to those sleeping eyes. 

When did the sun go down on such a wise ? 

From such a sunset when shall day arise? 

“Wake,” call the spirits: but to heedless ears; 

They have forgotten sorrows and hopes and fears; 
They have forgotten perils and smiles and tears; 


Their dream has held them long, long years and years. 
“Wake,” call the spirits again; but it would take 
A louder summons to bid them awake. 

Some dream of pleasure for another's sake; 
Some dream, forgetful of a life-long ache. 

One by one, slowly, ah, how sad and slow! 
Wailing and praying, the spirits rise and go: 
Clear, stainless spirits, white,—as white as snow ; 
Pale spirits, wailing for an overthrow. 

One by one flitting like a mournful bird 

Whose song is tired at last for no mate heard. 
The loving voice is silent, the useless word; 

One by one flitting, sick with hope deferred. 
Driving and driving, the ship drives amain: 
While swift from mast to mast shapes flit again; 





Flit silent as the silence where men lie slain; 
Their shadow cast upon the sails is like a stain. 
No voice to call the sleepers, no hand to raise: 
They sleep to death in dreaming of length of days. 
Vanity of vanities, the Preacher says: 

Vanity is the end of all their ways. 





THE NONSENSE OF IT. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO COMMON OBJECTIONS. 





1. ‘The polls are not decent places for women.” 
No place is decent from which women are ex- 
cluded. Shall we exclude women from the 
cars, because the smoking-car is apt to be a 
dirty place? When a man takes his wife and 
daughters into the cars, their presence brings 
decency. It will be the same at the polls. 

2. ‘Politics are necessarily corrupting." Then 
why not advise good men, as well as good 
women, to quit voting? 

3. ‘* Women are sufficiently represented already, 
through their influence on men.”’ Then why was 
it that the Common Law of England, (which 
Lord Brougham called ‘‘a disgrace to any 
heathen nation,”’ so far as it related to Wo- 
man) prevailed almost universally until the 
‘*‘Woman’s Rights” agitation began, twenty- 
five years ago? It was not till women began 
to talk about the ballot that any changes 
began to be made in the laws; and they have no 
security against the repeal of those improved 
laws, except the ballot in their hand. 

4, “If women voted, it would divide families.” 
But families and nations have quarrelled twice 
as much over religion as over politics, ever 
since the world began. If you allow women 
to choose their own religion, why not their 
own party ? 1 

5. ** Women would only vote as their husbands 
or fathers do.’” Many women have no hus- 
bands and no living fathers. If they have, 
and vote as these men do, no harm will be 
done. If they voce differently—as they are 
very likely to do on questions of temperance, 
religion, and the right to control their own pro- 
perty or their own children,—then this objec- 
tion falls to the ground. 

6. ‘The best women will not vote.’ Will they 
not? Then they are not truly the best wo- 
men. Women who are really conscientious 
will not shirk their duties when the time comes, 
depend upon it. Was there a loyal woman 
in the land, who would have staid at home, 
if a voter, when Abraham Lincoln’s re-elec- 
tion was at stake? 

7. “The most refined women will not vote.” 
Many of the most refined women whom the 
land has produced have gone as missionaries, 
taught schools for freedmen, visited the Five 
Points in New York, entered into bar-rooms 
to persuade their husbands away, or tended 
hospitals during the war. Refinement that 
takes the place of conscience is weakness, not 
strength. 

8. ‘*Bad women will vote.”’ They may and 
will vote, as bad men vote. But they will 
not vote in the open character of bad women; 
for vice in women, by instinct and policy, 
conceals itself and passes under another name. 
The worse women are, the more strikingly 
they will counterfeit virtue, when they come 
to vote; rely upon it. 

9. ‘I should not wish to hear my wife speak in 
Town-meeting.”” Nor would she like to hear 
you, unless you said something worth saying. 
But you are often willing to pay other men’s 
wives to sing in public, and if a woman may 
properly uplift her voice to sing nonsense, 
why not to speak sense? 

10. ‘Jt will turn women into men.’’ Happily 
you cannot do that. It is because women, 
after all, are different from men that we deny 
the right of men to represent them, make laws 
for them, judge them in court, and spend their 
tax-money. If they are the same with men, 
they have the same rights; if they are distinct 
from men, they need the ballot to make laws 
for themselves. Take which view you please, 
it comes to the same thing. 

11. “A woman who takes proper care of her 
household has no time to know anything about poli- 
tics.”” Why not say, “‘A man who properly 
supports his household has no time to know 
anything about politics?” Men are apt to 
claim that their own day’s work is harder than 
that of their wives. 

12. ‘‘Politics lie beyond the sphere of women.” 
That is always the excuse for excluding a dis- 
franchised class. Bancroft says that the orig- 
inal charter of Delaware put the government 
into the hands of a royal council, on the ground 
that ‘‘politics lie beyond the profession of 
merchants.’’ So the agents who came out 
with Sir Edward Andros to take away the 
liberties of the New England Colonies wrote 
back, in great contempt: “It is pleasant to 
behold poor cobblers and pitiful mechanics, 
who have neither house nor land, strutting and 
making no mean figure at their elections.” 
Now the merchants and mechanics have the 
ballot and it is only women against whom the 
same old objection is brought up! 

13. ‘Zt will lead to such dangerous intimacy 











between the sexes.” In an oriental country, 
a physician can only prescribe for a wo- 
man by feeling the pulse in an arm thrust 
from behind a curtain. But as no political 
intimacy would exceed that which already 
exists or may exist between the physician and 
his patients, the clergyman and his parishion- 
ers, the school-superintendent and his teach- 
ers, the merchant and his book-keepers, the 
mill-owner and his operatives,—the objection 
is idle. If you honestly prefer Turkish in- 
stitutions, go and live where they prevail; 
but if the American system be the best, let it 
be made consistent with itself. 

14. ** Women cannot fight, so they should not vote.” 
Formerly women were refused permission to 
hold real estate, on the same ground. ‘When 
fiefs implied military service’’ wrote Dr. John- 
son in 1776 ‘it is easily discerned why females 
could not inherit them, but the reason is at an 
end. As manners make laws, manners like- 
wise repeal them.’’ The same reasoning ap- 
plies now to voting. 

Besides, the objection proves too much. It 
appears by the published record of Military 
Statistics that out of men examined for milita- 
ry duty, more than a quarter were found unfit; 
but that this varied with different professions. 
Of journalists 740 in every 1000 were disqual- 
ified, of preachers 974, of physicians 670, of 
lawyers 544. The majority of all these clas- 
ses are as useless for warlike purposes as wo- 
men; far more useless than the fighting wo- 
men of Dahomey. Are they therefore to be 
disfranchised, like women? On the other 
hand, of all unskilled laborers only 348 in 1000 
are disqualified; of tanners 216, of iron-work- 
ers 189. Is the voting power to be taken 
away from lawyers and journalists, and all 
concentrated on iron-workers and tanners? 
We should do that to be consistent. 

In the Prussian army, the most powerful in 
the world, General McClellan tells us that all 
men are enrolled, and those unfit for field- 
service are employed as military tailors or 
nurses. Once apply this principle to women 
and you may draft them for military duty as 
much as you please. 

The amount of it all is, that Woman must 
be enfranchised. It is a mere question of 
time. She_.must be a slave or an equal; there 
is no middle ground. Admit, in the slightest 
degree, her right to property or education, and 
she must have the ballot to protect the one 
and use the other. And there are no objec- 
tions to this, except such as would equally 
hold against the whole theory of republican 
government. T. W. H. 





LIFE ON A STRETCHER. 


The man who is going to build, looks for a 
suitable location for his house, the inhabitants 
of the desert, for a spring beside which to 
pitch his tent, the dweller on the Hillside, for 
a desirable spot to put his stretcher. With 
the first warm days of spring, the prospecting 
begins, all the sunny and sheltered nooks be- 
ing eagerly appropriated; but as the weather 
grows warmer a change of base is found nec- 
essary, and shade and a beautiful outlook are 
the two things sought. 

One more need was mine, seclusion; and in 
the orchard of a neighbor I found all the con- 
ditions fully met. Such wealth of embower- 
ing shade, such vistas of valley and woodland 
opening out between the boughs, and only the 
companionship of the birds and bees, and 
Mrs. Cudmore, a motherly brindle cow. 

Perhaps, dear reader, you know nothing of 
a stretcher, but as a contrivance used in hos- 
pitals or on the field of battle for moving the 
sick and wounded. Widely different are the 
associations suggested by the word to a dweller 
on the Hillside. It calls up idyllic joys, the 
nearest approach to perfect happiness that it 
is possible to know this side of paradise. To 
me, it recalls the first warm days of spring, 
the early notes of the robin and bluebird, buds 
swelling silently and bursting at length into 
bloom and sweetness, all the air fragrant, and 
every tree abouquet, Ah what delicious days 
were those, when I lay and dozed to the 
dreamy hum of myriads of bees, or woke to 
watch the light and shadow chasing each other 
across the valley. 

Among the dwellers on the Hillside, I have 
the distinction of being the woman with two 
stretchers, one for morning, the other for after- 
noon. The first commands a view of the val- 
ley, the second of the hills where the sunset 
glories pitch their tent. A small tree at a lit- 
tle distance is transformed nightly into a burn- 
ing bush, as the sun sinks behind it, and rest- 
ing on the rim of the horizon bids us good 
night. Which of “my two stretchers I find 
most enjoyable, is‘a question which I have 
never yet been able to decide. At my left, 
in the morning, is a grand old oak, a true 
king of the forest, with grand masses of shade. 
A whole orchestra of birds trill among its 
boughs. But in addition it has melodies of its 
own. Sometimes it is the faintest ripple as 


the breeze touches the leaves; then it is like 
the tones of an organ, rising and falling and 
dying away so imperceptibly that it is impos- 
sible to say when it is gone; and then, asa 
strong wind comes sweeping up the valley, I 
hear in it the roar of waves on a rocky shore. 
I love to watch it when the wind is high, and 
to think how its roots have strengthened and 
its branches grown sturdy, battling with the 
storms. At such times it preaches to me, 
and tells me how the soul may grow strong, 
battling with adverse circumstances, striking 
its roots deep down into the eternal verities, 
feeling that above and below and arownd it in 
sunshine and in storm, is God. 

One of the charms of life on a stretcher is 
its endless variety. Getting so near to mother 
Nature, she takes you into her confidence, and 
lets you be an eye witness to her beautiful 
transformations. How can I help feeling a 
motherly interest in the baby apples hanging 
over my head, watching them, as I have, 
through all the stages of their growth from a 
scarcely perceptible brown bud. Think of 
lying safe and snug under rubber cloth and 
umbrella, and looking out on the varied beau- 
ties of asummershower. How the drops pat- 
ter among the leaves, and the birds eye you 
interrogatively, but finally come to the con- 
clusion that it is all right, and as the clouds 
break away, they too take you into their con- 
fidence and trill forth their melodies almost 
within reach of your hand. 

Mrs. Cudmore, after having grazed all 
around me, pauses and looks at me contempla- 
tively with her great brown eyes, but unable 
to solve the problem of my being there, gives 
it up, and helps herself to some of the green 
apples on a bough. just over my head. The 
subject is exhaustless, while space, as the ed- 
itor hinted, is limited; but to all weary bodies 
and overtaxed brains I would say, if you 
would yet get back to the innocent delights of 
childhood, be taken close to the heart of Na- 
ture and feel it pulsating with the great life 
by which and in which we live, try the ex- 
periment of life on a stretcher. 


Cevia BuRLEIGH. 
—Laws of Life. 


HOW TO MAKE MARRIAGE HAPPY. 


Theodore Parker married, in April, 1836, 
Miss Lydia D. Cabot, only daughter of John 
Cabot, of Newton, with whom he had plighted 











troth five years previously. The following 
resolutions are entered in his journal on his 
wedding day: 
1. Never, except for the best of causes, to 
oppose my wife’s will. 
2. To discharge all services for her sake 
freely. 
3. Never to scold. 
4. Never to look cross at her. 
5. Never to weary her with commands. 
6. To promote her piety. 
7. To bear her burdens. 
8. To overlook her foibles. 
9. To love, cherish, and ever defend her. 
10. To remember her always most affection- 
ately in my prayers; thus, God willing, we 
shall be blessed. 
If husband’s would act towards their wives 
in this spirit, unhappy marriages would cease. 





DECENCY WILL TRIUMPH. 


Epirors JournaL:—I have not read any- 
thing in the columns of that constant friend 
of justice and fairness, the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
which has pleased me more than your reply to 
the Nation’s unmanly threat to return to the 
indecent arguments that the basest of our op- 
ponents brought against our cause in its ear- 
lier struggles. Your declared intention to 
forbear accepting this challenge, and the in- 
flexible honor of the editorial spirit of the 
JourRNAL, reflects the highest credit on the re- 
form you advocate. That the idea of a nec- 
essary indecency in the discussion of any 
question relating to the sexes, should linger in 
the sanctum of a respectable paper, is another 
painful evidence of the traditional perversion 
of man’s thought and feeling in regard to Wo- 
man. But let those who have no higher sense 
of true refinement and honor, appeal to the 
depraved prejudices of the many who still are 
in bondage to a false education. They may 
succeed in obtaining the coarse applause of 
an ignoble constituency, but the intelligence 
and genuine purity of society will turn away 
in disgust. 

Leave to the Nation and its magnanimous 
allies, their favorite tactics, but let all true 
friends of this noble cause refrain from imita- 
tion. The Journat has constantly appealed 
to the reason and justice of humanity in main- 
taining the principles of Woman Suffrage. 
In thus presenting its cause it has certainly 
elevated the moral tone of the public mind in 
regard to the true relation of the sexes, more 
than we can ever estimate. 
of chaste discussion, H. Ciay NEVILLE. 

Ozark, Mo., Aug. 1, 1874. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Virginia Vaughan is in London writing let- 
| ters to the New York /’osf, 

Lady Marian Alford has laid the foundation- 
stone of St. John the Evangelist, Holborn, 
England. 


Miss Mary Gray Retray has left a legacy of 
800/, to the Charity Organization Society of 
Great Britain. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and son are 
passing the summer with Mrs, Fred. Cates of 
Castine, Me. 

“Mrs. Lucy A. Hall has been appointed 
Post-mistress, in Americus, Kansas, in place 
of T. A. Wright resigned, 

Miss Susan Banks, Gen. Banks’ sister, has 
just resigned the position she has held for 
many years as first assistant in the Waltham 
High School. 

Mme. Nilsson Rouzeaud recently gave a 
concert for the benefit of the Westminster 
Training School and Home for Nurses, which 
netted £1000, 

Miss Ellen M. Soule of Sing Sing, N. Y., has 
been elected dean of the Woman's college at 
Evanston. Miss Soule will also fill the chair 
of French in the Northwestern University. 

Miss Lavinia Goodell, who has just been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Wisconsin, is a daugh- 
ter of the venerable William Goodell, now up- 
wards of eighty years of age, and who was 
so long identified with journalism in Provi- 
dence, Boston, Utica and New York. 





Miss Corliss, last yeara graduate of Vassar 
College, was recently killed in a singular man- 
ner at Gloucester, Mass. While passing a 
quarry in a carriage with friends, a large 
stone was thrown into the air by a blast, fell 
through the top of the carriage, and struck 
her on the head, causing instant death. 

Horuko, the present Empress of Japan, is 
a young woman, and has views. She has the 
courage to allow her eyebrows to grow to 
their natural length, and to permit her teeth 
to glisten with their own pearly whiteness, in- 
stead of being blackened, as are those of all 
other ladies of the upper ten in Japan. 

Harriet Hosmer has been engaged for some 
time on a statue for the Centennial. It is the 
‘African Sibyl foreshadowing the freedom of 
her race.”’ She is seated in a bold Michael 
Angelesque pose, and holds a tablet, on which 
has just been written those celebrated words 
of President Lincoln: ‘If slavery is not wrong, 
then nothing is wrong.” 





Susan Paine, who attempted suicide, some 
days ago, but was rescued from the water, into. 
which she had thrown herself, exclaims again 
and again, “If I had but known that there 
were such kind people in the world!”” A sum 
has been subscribed for her benefits, and 
with that she has been enabled to release hér 
sewing machine and clothes from pawn. 


Mrs. Harriet N. Flint has purchased the old 
hotel estate at North Reading, Mass., and 
will erect a commodious building, containing 
a hall, and rooms for public library and town 
offices, which she proposes to maintain for 
that town forever. Mrs. Flint was, for a 
long time, a resident of North Reading, and 
her name has been connected with many char- 
itable actions. 


Miss Jennie Collins acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $106, which has been sent to Boffin’s 
Bower for the relief of a young working-wo- 
man who was recently saved from suicide at 
the end of Long wharf. Some of the money 
was sent anonymously, and a great part by 
persons who did not care to have their names 
mentioned. Miss Collins is a blessing to many 
a homeless wanderer. 


Of Mrs. M’Mahon, wife of the President of 
France, Lucy Hooper gives the following de- 
scription: “She is short, stout, and unstylish- 
looking, and in her dress of dark blue silk, 
with tunic and sleeveless corsage of open- 
worked black silk, a hat wreathed with pale 
pink roses, and a bouquet of pink roses in her 
hand, looked like the housekeeper of some 
aristocratic family abroad in her best clothes. 


Adelaide Miller, a young Hawaiian girl, 
who seems to possess an uncommonly fine 
voice, has just made a successful debut in con- 
cert in San Francisco. That city possesses 
number of excellent musical critics, who ap- 
pear, from the newspaper reports, to have 
been both astonished and charmed with the 
new singer’s voice. The Sandwich Islands 
sent us soldiers and officers during the late 
war, and a number of other valuable citizens ; 
but they have been descendants of the mis- 





Yours, in favor | resonant, 


sionaries. This time it is a native islander 
who comes. The San Francisco Alta Califor- 
nia says of her: ‘Her voice is clear, fresh, 
and sympathetic, giving assurance 
of a famous career if she shall receive proper 
musical education.”’ 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 





BY GOLDWIN SMITH 





[Republished from Macmillan’s Magazine by Every | 


Saturday 
(4 one uded. } 
The question whether Woman Suffrage on 


an extended scale is good for the whole com- 


munity is probably identical, practic ally speak- 
ing, with the question whether it is good for 
Absolute | 


us to have free institutions or not 
monarchy is founded on personal loyalty. | 
Free institutions are founded on the love of | 
liberty, or, to speak more properly, on the 
preference of legal to personal government. 
But the love of liberty and the desire of being | 
governed by law alone appear to be character- 


istically male. ‘The female need of protection, 
of which so long as women remain physically 
weak, and so long as they are mothers, it will 


be impossible to get rid, is apparently accom- 
panied by a preference for personal govern- 
ment, which finds its proper satisfaction in the 
family, but which gives an almost uniform 
bias to the political sentiments of women. 
The account commonly accepted of the reac- 
tionary tendency, which all admit to be gener- 
ally characteristic of the sex, is that they are 
priest-ridden, No doubt many of them are 
priest-ridden, and Woman Suffrage would give 
a vast increase of power to the clergy. But 
the cause is probably deeper and more perma- 
nent, being, in fact, the sentiment inherent in 
the female temperament, which again is form- 
ed by the normal functions and circumstances 
of the sex. And if this is the case, to give 
women the franchise is simply to give them 
the power of putting an end, actually and vir- 
tually, to all franchises together. It may not 
be easy to say beforehand exactly what course 
the demolition of free institutions by Woman 
Suffrage would take. Inthe UnitedStates prob- 
ably some woman's favorite would be elect- 
ed President, and re-clected till his power be- 
came personal, and perhaps dynastic. But 
there can be little doubt that in all cases, if 
power were put into the hands of the women, 
free government, and with it liberty of opin- 
ion, would fall. 

In France, it is morally certain that at the 
present moment, if votes were given to the 
women, the first result would be the restora- 
tion to power of the Bourbons, with their re- 
actionary priesthood, and the destruction of 
all that has been gained by the national ago- 
nies of the last century. The next result would 
be a religious crusade agaiust German Protes- 
tantism and Italian freedom. 

But would the men submit ? Would they, 


| cendency which they have never had before | 
| in human affairs, and increase the happiness 





in compliance with the edict of the women, 
and in obedience to a woman's government, 
haul down the tricolor, hoist the white flag, 
bow their necks to the yoke of Reaction, and 
march against the victors of Sedan in a cause 
which they detest? ‘This question points to 
It is true that 
law is much stroyger now than it was in prim- 


another serious consideration. 


itive or feudal times, and a woman is more 
under its protection and less under the private 
protection of her husband and her kinsmen. 
But law, after all, though the fact may be 
rough and unwelcome, rests at the bottom on 
the foree of the community, and the force of 
the community is male. No woman can im- 





agine that her sex can execute, or in case of 
rebellion reassert the law; for that they must 
look entirely tothe men. The men would be 
conscious of this, and if any law were made 
exclusively in the interest of the women, and 
in contradiction to the male sense of justice, 
they would refuse to carry it into effect. In 
the United States there have been intimations, 
on the part of the women, of a desire to make 
a very lavish use of capital punishment, un- 
trammeled by the technical rules of evidence, 
for offenses or supposed offenses against the 
sex. Themen would, of course, refuse execu- 
tion; law would be set at defiance, and govern- 
ment would be overturned. But the bad effects 
the public cousciousness, that executive force 
—the rude but indispensable basis of law—had 
been partly removed, and that the law was be- 
ing made by those who had not the power to 
carry it into effect, would not be limited to 
manifest instances of the influence of sex in 
legislation. In cases where, as in Jamaica, 
an elective government has rested on two 
races, equal, legally speaking, in political pow- 
er, but of which one was evidently inferior in 
real force to the other, reverence for law has 
heen weak, and the result has been disastrous. 
There can be little doubt that, as soon as the 
Federal bayonets are removed, there will be 
another case of the same kind in the Southern 
States; laws made by negro majorities will be 
set at defiance by the stronger race. To person- 
al despotism or class domination civilization 
can put an end, but it cannot eliminate force. 
It is very likely that in England, the wo- 
men, to reform drunken husbands, would vote 
for extreme prohibitory measures against liq- 
uor; but the difficulty of carrying such legis- 
lation into effect, great as it is already, could 
hardly fail to be much increased by the feel- 
ing that it was the act of the women, and the 
consequence would probably be contempt, and 
perhaps open defiance, of the law. Female 
legislation with regard to education in the in- 
terest of clerical ascendency, would be apt to 
be attended by the same effects. 
Elective government, with the liberty of 
opinion and the power of progress which are 
its concomitants, has been brought into exist- 





ence by the most terrible throes of humanity. 
When perfected and firmly established, it | 
will, as we hope, and have good grounds for | 
believing, give to reason and justice an as- | 


of all by making private interest subordinate | 
to the public good. But its condition, if we | 
look at the world as a whole, is still exceed- 


All the powers of class in- 


ingly precarious. 
terest, of sybaritism, of superstition, are array- 
ed against it, and have vast forces at their 
command, including the great standing armies 
of Europe, while they find accomplices in the 
lassitude, the alarm, the discouragement 
caused by the revolutionary storms which, 
unhappily, are. almost inevitable attendants 
upon the birth of a new order of things. Its 
existence having been so far a struggle, and 
an assertion, at the sword’s point, of princi- 
ples, just in themselves, but needing qualifi- 
cation to make them available as the founda- 
tions of a polity, it is full of defects, to reme- 
dy which, so as to make it the deliberate ex- 
pression of public reason, clear of sectional in- 
terest and passion, is now the great aim of 
political thought and effort. Those to whose 
hands it is committed at this crisis, are trus- 
tees for posterity of a heritage bought by ages 
of effort and torrents of blood; and they are 
bound to allow neither their own ambition 
nor that of any one else, if they can help it, 
to imperil the safety of theirtrust. That wo- 
men would be likely to vote for one set of as- 
pirants to political office rather than for the 
opposite set, would be a very bad reason for 
withholding from them the Suffrage even for 
a day; but that they would probably over- 
turn the institutions on which the hopes of the 
world rest, is as good a reason as there can be 
for withholding anything from anybody. 
When free institutions are firmly established 
in Europe, the question of Woman Suffrage 
may perhaps be raised with less peril, so far 
as political interests are concerned; but to 
take a female vote on their fate at present, 
would be as suicidal as it would have been to 
take a female vote on the issues between 
Charles the First and the Parliament, in the 
middle of the Civil War. 

So far as elective government has succeed- 
ed, women in general have fully reaped the 
benefit of the improvements, moral and mate- 
rial, which it has produced. They are mis- 
taken if they imagine that they fared better 
under the form of government which, in 
France and elsewhere, if they had the power, 
their sentiment would lead them to restore. 
They were not exempt from the misery and 
starvation brought into every home by the 
ambitious wars and the general misrule of the 
monarchies or even from the cruelty of their 
criminal laws. Down to the last days of the 
monarchy in France, women as well as men 
were broken alive upon the wheel for theft. 

It is needless to say that any discussion of 
the relative excellence, intellectual or moral, 
of the two moieties of humanity, would be 
equally barrenandirrelevant. The only ques- 
tion is as to the proper spheres of the man and 
woman; and assuredly, by unsexing women, 
we should do no homage to their sex. 

It is alleged that female influence would 
mitigate the violence of party politics. But 
what ground have we, in reason or experience, 
for believing that women, if introduced into 
the political arena, would be less violent than 
men? Hitherto they have been free from po- 
litical vices, because they have generally 
taken no part in politics, just as home has 
been an asylum from political rancor, because 
political division has not been introduced be- 
tween man and wife. But the chances are, 
that, being more excitable, and having, with 
more warmth and generosity of temperament, 
less power of self-control, women would, when 
once engaged in party struggles, be not less 
but more violent than men. All our expe- 
rience, in fact, points this way. Inthe Reign 
of Terror, and in the revolt of the Commune, 
the women notoriously rivaled the men in 
fury and atrocity. The same was the case in 
the late American Civil War. What has been 
the effect of public life on the character of the 
women who have thrown themselves into it in 
the United States, can be doubted by no hu- 
man being; and our experience of female agi- 
tations in this country seems to tell pretty 
much the same tale. That party politics re- 
quire mitigation, and perhaps something more, 
may be readily admitted; but we are not like- 
ly to make the caldron boil less fiercely by 
flinging into it female character and Home. 

That Home would escape disturbance it is 
surely difficult to believe. We are told that a 
difference of religion between man and wife 
does not produce unhappiness. The fact may 
be doubted when the difference is strong. 
But religion is an affair of the other world; 
and it does not, at all events it need not, bring 
people into direct, much less into public collis- 
ion in this world. A man and his wife taking 
opposite sides in politics, would be brought 
into direct and public collision, especially if 
they happened to be active politicians, about 
a subject of the mest exciting kind. Would 
the harmony of most households bear the 
strain ? Would not a husband who cared for 
his own happiness be apt to say thatif his wife 
wanted it she might have the vote, but that 
there should be only one vote between them? 

Men are not good housekeepers, and there 














need not be anything disparaging in saying 
that women, as a rule, are not likely to be 
good politicians. Most of them, afterall, will 
be married, and their sphere will be one in 
which they do not directly feel the effects of 
good or bad government, which are directly 
felt by the man who gocs forth to labor, and 
the practical sense of which, more than any- 
thing else, forms the political wisdom, such as 
it is, of the great mass of mankind. Nor 
would there be anything, generally speaking, 


| to balance the judgment, as it is balanced in 


men, by the variety of practical necds and 
considerations. Even with male constitu- 
encies, particular questions are apt to become 
too predominant, and to lead to the exaction 
of tyrannical pledges and to narrow ostracism 
of conscientious public men. But with Wo- 
man Suffrage there would probably be always 
a woman's question, of a kind appealing to 
sentiment, such as the question of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Act, which demagogues would 
take care to provide, and which would swal- 
low up every other question, and make a clean 
sweep of all public men who might refuse to 
take the woman’s pledge. With Woman Suf- 
frage, the question of the Contagious Diseases 
Act would probably have made a clean sweep 
at the last general election of all the best ser- 
vants of the state. 


Mr. Mill had persuaded himself that great 
capacity for government had been displayed 
by women, and that there was urgent neces- 
sity for bringing them into the management of 
the state. But he can hardly be serious when 
he cites as an instance of female rule a con- 
stitutional queen whose excellence consists in 
never doing any act of government except un- 
der the guidance of her Ministers. The queens 
regnant or consort, before our monarchy be- 
came constitutional, who may be said to have 
wielded power, are the Empress-Queen Matil- 
da, Eleanor the wife of Henry IL., Isabella, 
the wife of Edward II., Margaret of Anjou, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Henrietta Maria. Not 
much can be made of this list, when it is con- 
sidered that both Margaret of Anjou and Hen- 
rietta Maria were, by their temper, principal 
causes of civil wars, and that the statesman- 
ship of Elizabeth has totally collapsed between 
Mr. Froude’s first volume and his last, while 
her feminine relations with Leicester and oth- 
er favorites have contracted a much more omi- 
nous complexion in a political as well asin a 
moral point of view. On the other hand, it is 
probable that Eleanor, the wife of Edward I., 
and certain that Caroline, the wife of George 
II., rendered, ina womanly way, high services 
to the state. Mr. Mill says, from his expe- 
rience at the India Office, that the queens in 
India are better than the kings. But the rea- 
son is obvious. British protection has sus- 
pended the operation of the rude checks on 
the vices of Indian despots, and a woman 
brought up in the zenana, though she cannot 
possibly be a good ruler, may well be better 
than a hog or a tiger. 

Neither the cases of queens, however, nor 
those of female regents of the Netherlands, to 
which Mr. Mill gives so strange a turn (as 
though Charles V. and Philip II. had preferr- 
ed females, on account of their ability, to male 
members of the house), are in point. They 
all belong to the hereditary system, under 
which these ladies were called to power by 
birth or appointment, and surrounded by coun- 
sellors from whose policy it is scarcely possi- 
ble to distinguish that of the sovereign. Un- 
der the elective system, women would have to 
make their own way to seats in Parliament 
and to office by the same means as male poli- 
ticians, by canvassing, stumping, wrestling 
with competitors in debate; and the female 
character would be exposed to influences en- 
tirely different from those which operated on 
Isabella of Castile. 

Without pressing the argument against 
‘Premiers in the family way” too far, it may 
safely be said that the women who would best 
represent their sex, and whose opinions would 
be worth most, would be generally excluded 
from public life by conjugal and maternal 
duty. Success with popular constituencies 
would probably fall to the lot, not of the grave 
matrons and spinsters whom Mr. Mill evident- 
ly has in view, but of dashing adventuresses, 
whose methods of captivating their constitu- 
ents would often be by no means identical with 
legislative wisdom, or calculated to increase 
our veneration for their sex. 


Mr. Millis the real father of the whole move- 
ment; the arguments of its other champions 
are mere reproductions of his. Whatever bi- 
ased his mind, therefore, ought to be carefully 
noted; and again it must be said that he was 
possessed by an illusion—an illusion beautiful 
and touching, but still an illusion—as to the 
political genius of his wife. He has given us 
the means of judging of her speculative pow- 
ers, and even they, it is evident, were not ex- 
traordinarily high. 

That there are women eminently capable of 
understanding and discussing political ques- 
tions, nobody will deny. These willfind a 
sphere in the press, through which many men 
exercise a power which makes it a matter of 
indifference whether they have a vote or not. 
But it by no means follows that it is expedient 
to put political power into the hands of the 
whole sex; much less that it is expedient to do 
so at a moment when it is morally certain that 








they would use their power to cancel a good 
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deal of what has been done in their interest, 
as well as in that of their partners, by the 
efforts of the last two hundred years. 

Some supporters of the movement flatter 
themselves that women would always vote for 
peace, and that Woman Suffrage would con- 
sequently be a short method of ridding the 
world of war and standing armies. Such ex- 
perience as we have hardly warrants this an- 
ticipation. Female Sovereigns, as a rule, have 
not been eminently pacific. It would be diffi- 
cult to find four contemporary male rulers 
who made more wars than Catherine the Sec- 
ond, of Russia, Maria Theresa, Madame de 
Pompadour (who ruled France in the name of 
her lover), and the Termagant, as Carlyle 
calls her, of Spain. It is widely believed that 
the late Empress of the French, inspired by 
her Jesuits, was a principal mover in the at- 
tack on Germany. Those who know the 
Southern States say that the women there are 
far more ready to renew the Civil War than 
the men. The most effective check on war is, 
to use the American phrase, that every one 
should do his own fighting. But this check 
cannot be applied to women, who will be com- 
paratively irresponsible in voting for war. A 
woman, in fact, can never be a full citizen in 
countries where, asin Germany, it is a part of 
a citizen’s duty to bear arms. 

Finally, it is said that there are certain spe- 
cific grievances under which women labor, and 
which call for immediate redress, but of which 
redress cannot be had unless women are em- 
powered toextort it from their husbands and 
brothers at the polls. . Of course if there is 
wrong, and wrong to half humanity, which 
cannot be righted in any other way, we must 
at once accept Woman Suffrage, whatever 
perils it may entail. 

In the United States the grievance of which 
most is heard is the tyrannical stringency of the 
marriage tie, which, it is alleged, gives a man 
property in a woman, and unduly interferes 
with the freedom and genuineness of affection. 
Some of ‘the language used is more startling 
than this, and if reproduced might unfairly pre- 
judice the case. But male Legislatures in the 
United States have already carried the liber- 
ty of divorce so far, that the next step would 
be the total abolition of marriage and the des- 
truction of the family. The women them- 
selves have now, it is said, begun to draw back. 
They have probably become aware that lib- 
erty of divorce must be reciprocal, that mar- 
riage is pre-eminently a restraint placed on 
the passions of man in the interest of the wo- 
man, that a woman loses her charms more 
easily than she loses her need of a protector, 
and that to the children, divorce is moral and 
social ruin. Mr. Mill demands for the ‘‘slave’’ 
the privilege of changing her master; he for- 
gets that he would at the same time give the 
master the privilege of changing his slave. 

The question, of which more is heard here, 
as to the right of women to the control of 
their own property, was one, the importance 
of which, was not likely to be fully perceived 
while comparatively few women earned their 
own bread. However, now that it is perceiv- 
ed, the British Legislature has at least gone 
so far in removing anomalies that it need not 
despair of seeing itself do complete justice. 
In the United States, male Legislatures, so far 
from being unwilling, display almost an exag- 
gerated propensity to sever the interest of the 
wife from that of the husband. An eminent 
American jurist told the writer that he knew 
a case in which a woman was compelling her 
husband to work for her as a hired laborer, 
and another in which a woman had accom- 
plished a divorce by simply shutting the door 
of the house, which was her own property, in 
her husband’s face. After all it must be re- 
membered that the man remains responsible 
for the maintenance of the woman and her 
children, and that the analogy of a commer- 
cial partnership which is in vogue with the 
champions of Woman’s Rights in the United 
States, is very far from holding good; com- 
mercial justice between themselves and their 
husbands is not what the women really want. 
It must be remembered, too, that the male has 
by nature certain advantages over the female 
which no Legislature on earth can annul; and 
that it is necessary in the interest of both 
sexes, but especially in the interest of women, 
to render the restraint of marriage acceptable, 
not only to persons of cultivated sensibility, 
but to ordinary men. If the ideal of mar- 
riage, which floats in the pages of Mr. Mill, 
were actually embodied in legislation, and the 
husband were stripped of all conjugal rights, 
and left with nothing but the responsibility of 
maintaining the family, it is at least possible 
that the result among the coarser masses of 
mankind might be the increase of license and 
the consequent degradation of women. 

It is commonly said in the United States by 
the Woman’s Rights party, that women are 
underpaid for their labor, and a vague hope 
is held out that this might be set right by fe- 
male legislation. In most fields of industry 
women are new-comers, and on all new-com- 
ers old custom is apt at first to bear hard. 
Female singers, pianoforte players, novelists, 
painters, milliners, are not underpaid. If fe- 
male clerks and school-mistresses are paid less 
than male clerks and school-masters, this may 
be partly because continuance in the calling 
is an element of value, and women are taken 
off by marriage. That a New Yorker will 
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persist, out of regard for the aristocracy of 
sex, in paying a man a high price for his la- 
bor, when he can get the work done as well] 
for less money by a woman, is not much to be 
apprehended. But that Legislatures, male or 
female, could equalize wages, few will be cred- 
ulous enough to believe, though it is possible 
that the attempt might be made. 

As to domestic cruelty, if it can be stopped 
by any extension of the criminal law, there is 
surely not the slightest reason for believing 
that male Legislatures are unwilling to per- 
form that duty: though of course criminal leg- 
islation in this case, as in all others, to be ef- 
fective, must keep terms with reason and jus- 
tice. In fact, in this matter. women are prob- 
ably better in the present hands than they 
would be in their own. The source of these 
infamies and horrors in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred is drink; and if the member 
for Marylebone, instead of tampering with 
the relations between the sexes, will turn his 
mind to the improvement and extension of the 
legislation commenced under the late govern- 
ment against intemperance, he will deserve 
in the highest degree the gratitude of women 
in general, and especially of those who have 
the greatest claim to our sympathy. 

The case of women is not that of an unen- 
franchised class, the interest of which is dis- 
tinct from that of the enfranchised. The 
great mass of them are completely identified 
in interest with their husbands, while even 
those who are not married can hardly be said 
to form a class, or to have any common inter- 
est other than mere sex, which is liable to be 
unfairly affected by class legislation. There 
is, therefore, no reason why Parliament should 
not do justice in any practical question rela- 
tive to the rights of women which may be 
brought before it, as it has already done jus- 
tice in several such questions, without invoking 
upon itself the coercion of Woman Suffrage. 















CLIFFORD HOUSE. 
Head of Plymouth Beach, on the seashore, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
This new and elegantly furnished hotel 
commands the most beautiful ocean and 
landscape views, and is acknowledged to be in as 
healthy a location as can be found on the Atlantic 
coast. No mosquitos; is supplied with the purest 
water to be found in the country (running on every 
floor,) lighted with gas, and has extra spring beds, 
hair mattresses. The house accommodates over 200 
guests, Near the Clifford are several fine fresh wa- 
ter lakes and streams filled with trout, black bass and 
other fish. The sea fishing is unsurpassed; boats and 
boatmen always in readiness; surf bathing close to 
the hotel; bowling, billiards, sailing, music, and in 
fact all the amusements to be found at a first-class 
family hotel; an excellent livery stable connected 
with the hotel; board for the season at reasonable 
yrices; six trains daily from Boston to Plymouth, via 
ld Colony Railroad; 1} hours by express; two hours 
from Newport, over same road via Birdgewater; Sun- 
day train leaves Boston 8 A. M.; call for Clifford 
House tickets at ticket office old Colony Railroad; 
first-class coaches at depot. Through tickets for sale 
in New York on Fall River steamers. 
References—H. D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
Boston; Hawkes & Wetherbee, Windsor Hotel, New 
York; Frank Wrisley & Co., New York Hotel, and 
Mitchell & Kinzier, Hotel Brunswick, New York. 
For further information apply to A. B. Robbins, 122 
Summer Street, Boston. 
J. V. ROBBINS, PROPRIETOR, 

Formerly proprietor of the Grand Hotel, New York. 
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The Most Wonderfui Medical Discovery of the Age. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The pease of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks ard 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the thood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent a, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood. e de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and _com- 
menced —ing them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either gi or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am gettin 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles 0 
~y Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system. 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation, 
compounded from roots combined with herbs an 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourishment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Conrumption Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stre: gthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys ond’ Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart ? 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary iseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as Root 
Bitters, All such diseases are cai from a bad 

t h and a poi condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, cipeins, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 

G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer; 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Show this notice to your d it or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all— 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t 
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“I WISH I WERE A BOY.” 


How often is this said by girls! Not very 
often do we hear the counter statement, ‘I 
wish I were a girl.’ It is true here is a man, 
the father of a family, the owner of a compe- 
tence, a good citizen, who says the great 
sorrow of his life is that he was not born a 
woman. But sucha caseis exceptional. The 
more common feeling is expressed in the girl’s 
desire, **I wish I were a boy.” 

And why? 

“Oh, they can go where they want to, do 
something, earn money, and take care of them- 
selves.” 

This is really a sigh for independence, free- 
dom, opportunity. The quick observation of 
a girl sees all these in the life of the opposite 
sex, and she feels a corresponding want as a 
member of the family of womanhood. 

There are two methods of treating this sigh 
for independence. One is to say that it isa very 
common and very foolish dissatisfaction with 
life as it is and things as they are. Sucha 
feeling has no just foundation. It is better 
and more wholesome, for a woman to submit 
to providence, and try to realize the sacred- 
ness of the mission that has been given her. 
This treatment pays no respect whatever to 
the wish for a change of places. . 

But another method of treating it is to con- 
sider whether or not there may be some real 
ground for the dissatisfaction with Woman's 
life as it is, not because of God’s providence, 
but rather man’s tyranny. Power is likely to 
be used by the strong to the injury of the 
weak or submissive. Simple force has no con- 
science. Our present social system is, in some 
degree at least, the result of the work of 
forces unregulated by conscience. Men, by vir- 
tue of the power they have had, have assumed 
an authority over womanhood that conscience 
would never give. 

The employments that are well compensated 
are chiefly in the hands of men. A man has 
many chances to earn a living for one that is 
open to Woman. Conventional and social 
tyranny is the cause of this. The boy is trained 
to self-dependence, the girl, too often, to de- 
pend upon others, who disregard her wish to 
“do something.”’ 

Wherever such a wish is found it is wise 
to respect it, and if our present social system 
does not afford equal opportunities to all, it 
should be changed. 

If women had the same legal, conventional, 
social, religious, industrial privileges as men, 
each being left to follow the bent of her own 
tastes and capacities, it is quite possible that 
Woman’s life would have more to awaken the 
enthusiasm of the girls than hitherto. We 
might then oftener find the boys filled with 
such admiration of the works of womanhood, 
that they would sigh for feminine honors. 

L. C. 

Bethel, Maine. 


—_ —_ aren am -- -—— —— 


FALSE NATIONAL ECONOMY AT WASHING- 


Perhaps some of the unsophisticated sleep 
sweetly in the belief that this much talked of 
“economy” is a substantial garment thatis to 
be fitted on to the whole body politic. Not at all 
dear deluded ones! It is only the caudal extrem- 
ity that is to be thus afflicted; and the ‘‘worst of 
itis,’ as the whipped child said, ‘‘I don’t know 
what the spanking is for.’’ Perhaps the omi- 
nous croaking of this one word has thrown the 
Government into one of its nervous, fussy, 
motherly freaks, and she don’t know what else 
to do but spank her poor little daughter. She 
has not the courage to attack her big burly 
boys any more. So the female babes have to 
catch it! Howeverthe case may be, we do not 
remember to have seen a bird of more evil omen 
than the one which has been brooding over 
the Congressional halls during the last session. 
If the whole army of vultures and ravens, in- 
cluding even the gaunt and ghastly one be- 
longing to Edgar Poe, should conclude to go 
into the co-operative business for the express 
purpose of croaking this watchword of the na- 
tion, (economy) they could hardly be accom- 
modated with a more interminable—‘‘never 
flitting, sitting, sitting,’’"—than the present in- 
cumbent has been treated to. 

What more can hereafter be done unless they 
send the cutters-down of the estimates into 
the White House itself, and discharge the fe- 
male servants and legislate that Mrs. Presi- 
dent shall hereafter be limited to a girl who 
shall work for her board and go to school? They 
might also pass a law compelling the wives 
of the Congressmen to sweep the Legislative 
halls and build the Legislative fires. Or will 
these Honorables remember that their ladies 
are a part of themselves and so shield them 
from all hardships? 

Only think of it! 375 women discharged at 
one fell swoop! But are not our Congressmen 
shrewd creatures ? When a woman importunes 
them for a situation and they can’t put her off 
any longer by telling her there are none to be 
had, because she happens to know that they 
are constantly helping their voting constituents 
to office, then they get rid of her by showing 

her into the 900 dollar pen. And then these 
‘poor innocents,’’ who are ‘‘no good,”’ because 
they can’t cram votes into the official pocket, 
are like sheep prepared for the slaughter. 

Let me say, however, there is an occasional 
exception. I know of one representative who, 


| when a lady applied to him for a situation, in- 
| formed her that he had ‘‘observed a growing 
| tendency in all the departments to employ 
males instead of females."’ 

A good joke indeed—just as though there 
had not always been that same kind of a *‘grow- 
ing tendency!"’ Alas! must it be forever 
| growing and never “get growed?’’ It has 
| been a veritable giant for ages past, must it 
still go on lengthening its clumsy proportions 
until it fills earth and heaven ? 

But take courage, ‘‘fainting”’ sisters; Gov- 
ernment dish-washing is a most degrading ser- 
vice for women of ability. Under the present 
unjust laws you have scarcely a chance of be- 
ing promoted. Women can never succeed in 
Government Departments, until they are vo- 
ters. Will you not then fight and pray for the 
emancipationand enfranchisement of your 
sex? Where are the wealthy women of the 
land? Would not they give their money freely 
to help in such a mission if they only realized 
its importance ? AndI believe they will soon 
begin to realize it and give generous aid. 

EstuHer TELLER. 

Washington, D. C. 





CHARLES SUMNER’S ENGRAVINGS. 


Mrs. Delano Goddard, the accomplished 
Boston correspondent of the Worcester Spy, 
furnishes the following interesting item con- 
cerning the engravings of Mr. Sumner: 


The paintings and engravings which Mr. 
Charles Sumner bequeathed to the museum of 
fine arts are now on exhibition in the Athe- 
neum gallery. Fortunately, Mr. Sumner left 
the trustees at liberty to dispose of his pictures 
as they might see fit; otherwise it is hard to 
tell what could have been done with many of 
the oil paintings, which have neither beauty 
nor artistic merit. Rumor says that many of 
them were given to Mr. Sumner, and it seems 
incredible that he ever could have bought or 
liked them. They are carefully catalogued, 
and are exhibited as a token of gratitude to 
Mr. Sumner; a foot note to the catalogue is 
significant: ‘‘The trustees of the museum wish 
to have it clearly understood that they are in 
no way responsible for the attribution of the 

ictures to the painters mentioned in this cata- 
ogue. It was made out at Washington, and 
has been printed as sent.”’ There are ninety- 
four oil paintings, and a few of them are, of 
course, good. There isa beautiful portrait of 
the Duchess of Cleveland, by Sir Peter Lely; 
a strong and ugly old portrait of Holbein; a 
study that Sir Joshua Reynolds made of Han- 
nah More, when she was young, with a fine, 
earnest face, bright, dark eyes, and a quantity 
of light hair thrown loosely back; and two 
small pictures of Helen Fourment, the hand- 
some second wife of Rubens; they are quite 
unlike; one is lovely and fascinating, merely 
a beautiful head; the other is a three-quarters 
figure, in elaborate toilette, with a head and 
face looking very like a young man, and 
wholly without the bewitching archness of the 
other face. Perhaps it was Mrs. Rubens on 
her good behavior. There is a great variety of 
subjects in the collection, and an imposing ar- 
ray of famous names among the artists, Rem- 
brandt, Hobbima, Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, Van 
der Neer, Gerard Dow, Weenix, Ruysdael, 
Sebastian del Piombo, Caravaggio, Murillo, 
Wynants, Annibal Caracci, Lucas Cranach, 
and a host of modern painters. 

The engravings are much more attractive. 

There are only 132 of them, and more than 
half are portraits. Of course they do not com- 
pore in value with the collections of the Pub- 
ic Library and Harvard College; and there 
must be several private collections in Boston 
much more extensive and valuable. There is 
no system in these, they were not bought for 
any purpose of study, but they are very inter- 
esting because they were bought by Mr. Sum- 
ner to please his taste, or for the sake of the 
portrait, and because most of them are good 
as engravings. ‘There are two fine heads of 
Louis Fourteenth, one engraved by Poilly, the 
other by Nanteuil; several heads by Houbrak- 
en; a beautiful Adrienne le Couvreur; the 
wife of Hugo Grotius, just as fat as history 
describes her; some large, queer pictures by 
Poussin, engraved by Raphael Morghen; one 
or two old engravings of Erasmus, one by Al- 
bert Durer, and a few of the prints that are 
common, Lincoln, Grant, one or two Turners, 
the ubiquitous Chocolate Girl, and the Dante 
and Beatrice. There are only three Madon- 
nas, all Raphaels; but a good many odd little 
things that one likes to see. The portraits 
are well worth a long visit. 








WILL IT PAY? 


In these degenerate days, such is the in- 
quiry before entering upon any great enter- 
prise, and such is and has been the question 
that has passed from lip to lip throughout the 
length and breadth of our land since Woman 
waged her war against intemperance. 

That the movement has accomplished much 
good, in the direction which was the more im- 
mediate result of the contest,cannot be denied; 
but beside the partial suppression of the liquor 
traffic and the generation of a healthy moral 
atmosphere in many of our towns and villages 
here in Central Ohio, a great work has been 
accomplished in another direction, not fore- 
seen by the crusaders themselves. 

The men, to-day, who most willingly offer 
the ballot to Woman are the men who, six 
months ago, ridiculed the idea of Universal 
Suffrage; and ladies who have heretofore 
stood aghast at the thought of casting a vote, 
to-day stretch eager, expectant palms for the 
ballot, convinced that this is the only sure 
means of totally eradicating this: universal 
curse of intemperance. 

The labors of Woman in the past few 
months have brought about a complete reform 
in society, so far as thinking is concerned, and 
all that we want now is men and women 
who have the stamina to act. What wenow 
see is the first faint ray which heralds the ap- 








proaching day,and if women continue to labor 





witha steady purpose, ere many months Amer- 
ica’s sons and daughters will enjoy the full 
sunlight of freedom. 

Then will the Centennial be as it should be, 
a celebration of liberty indeed, when every 
man can grasp the hand of his sister, saying, 
We are all created equal. 

Myra A. Jonysoy. 
Westerville, Ohio. 





WHY NOT GIVE UP SKIRTS! 
Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I have read 
with interest all you have to say on Dress Re- 


form, and now wish to ask why we have not 
the independence to give up skirts at once? 


with a band below the knee, a full plaited 
skirtreaching to the knee, with handsome 
boots, would make a graceful costume, which 
would be admired by all, so soon as the eye 
became accustomed to it. No heavy drapery 
can be worn about the loins without resting 
upon the vitals. The dress I speak of, and 
would adopt, need not be without ornament. 
Bright ribbons, flounces, etc., could be worn 
also. SHAWANEBEKE 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 








Decaicomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, $2. ’ 





WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO, 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring a 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
ao and clinical advantages unsu sed. ¥ 
H, THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponding won’ £ 338 
W. Washington St., Chicago. —tt 


U. S. 
PIANOCO. 


S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 

Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissi to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds, Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 
Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U.S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 








24—6m. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 





THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School.who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examivations, The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
21—15t 
BUY THE BEST. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 
li— 3 TREMONT PLAcE, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Warm, full trousers buttoned to ashirt waist, | 





Mrs. Aunua T. Randall-Dichl. 
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| ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


| Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
| in May, 1878, we are now prerared with an entire 
| stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
| LATEST STYLES of 
| Parlor, Chamber, 
| 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
MARSTON’ HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

Ge” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 
A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


3 } Split Seconds Watches and 

y Chronographs, 

These are the Watches exhibited 
. in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
rg who was the only recipient of the 

Highest Award in that department. 

SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, .Gzx7, 


11 CONGRESS STREET. 
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a 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin., 


West Newton, Mass. 
At home Saturdays. 


WONDERFUL 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Maen. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 


%4—ly 
20 A MONTH TO AGENTS 





to sel IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced ‘Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; my 
Pa.; Chi ) i; Louisville, Ky., or 8t. Louis, Mo. 


20—18t 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Beet eo ie. Boston 


Ga” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with proses- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all) Diseases. 
TUDENTS of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Oonn. 
27-8 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 











| MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
| HOUR OF SINGING. 
Pricett. For High Scheels. 

Well proved, highly popular, practical aud usefal 


| book. BY EMERSON & TILDEN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
| Beek |. Price 35 Centa«, 


This charming number is for Primary Schools; has 
| full directions for teachers (in @ne print) and delight- 
| ful little graded exercises and songs for the children. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


| Beek Il. Price 50 Cents. 


For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 
| Schools, Advances well into the elements, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Beek III. Price 60 Cents. 
For the higher Classes of Common Shools, 
The above books are by EMERSGN & TILDEN 
are thorough, well-arranged, practical, pleasing and 
useful. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
In great demand, and is one of the beat collections 
of School Songs ever published, By L. O. EMERSON, 
The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price, 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


~ Boston. 711 Br'dway, New York, 


Old Colony Line 
N ANTUCK ET 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 
VIA 
WOOD'S HOLE. 
Only Seven Miles Steam Ferriage, 


no Sea Sickness, 


EXPRESS TRAINS RUNNING ALONGSIDE 
THE STEAMERS, 





AND 


NO CHANGE OF CARS. 


GREENE LICURSION TICKETS, caslboon 


Boston to Oak Bluffs and return...... ..$3.50 
Boston to Nantucket and return-.....-. 4.75 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH, 

Leave Boston for Oak Bluffs and Katama daily 
(Sundays excepted,) 8, 11.30 Ex. A. M., 4 Ex, Pp, M. 

Leave Boston for Nantucket daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted,) 11.50 Ex, A. M.; also on Saturdays 4 Ex, p,m, 

Tickets for sale at Office of Fall River Line, 3 Old 
State House; and at Old Colony Depot. 

Avk for Tickets via. Wood's Hole. 

30—4t J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 0.C.R.R, 








DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The question of 
properly heating and 
ventilatin i 















portance t 
ry as well as an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
no one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob= 
viate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Faure 
maces are subjected 
to in the continual 
leakuge of poisonous 
“asand dust, 


The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr, James R. Nichols, Kditor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success, Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass, 
30—15t 





THE 


MACEE 


FURNACE Co., 
36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
- the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 
A wonderfu 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE. 

The best in the 
market. 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 


Just out. Ex- 
“mine before 





hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the hcuse if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample ‘ot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars addrees Box 332 Boston P. 0. 
li- 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 

increasing. 

AL’ WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

cealers throughout the country. 2-19 
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Woman's Journal. 


“Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Aug. 8, 1874. 
ee: ‘Notice. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
eubecriptions The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their reoript. 

o 

Each sulseriber will fiad the date at which hi« 
sulmcription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual culmeription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt 


— 

Notice. 7 

, Woman Suffrage Society, at Dew Moines, | 

— — of the Wom An's Jounsat, for sale by 

W. J. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street. ee 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 

PhBadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's Jocexartor sale. 





Annual Meeting | 
AMERICAN | 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
The AMPusCAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
wil) bodd ite «ixth ANNUAL MEETING for the election 





of officers and the transaction of business, in Dr- | 
TROIT, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15 and 1, 
at the Opera House, commencing at 104.M. Reports 
of auxiliary State Societies during the past year will 
be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz; Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nols, Missouri, Michigan. lowa, Kansas, California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities. 

The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident, To-day our government is 
Republican only in name. In every town, in every 
ward we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 
cians through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 
nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 
of our voters and are ratified at the polls by Jess than 
one-fourth of our adult citizens, A real political re- 
form must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 
triotiam of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 
ignorance, and selfishness, The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions, 
In Impartial Suffrage {irrespective of Sex, lies the 
only salvation of American Liberty. 





Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annual 
Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 
thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 
supremacy of morajs jn public and private life, and 
redeem the future of the great American Republic. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JULIA WARD Howek, President. 


Lucy Sronr, Chairman Ex. Com. 





IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENT!3n, 


‘The Annual Meeting of the IOWA WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE SOCIBTY will be held in Des Moines, Sept. 

and 9, commencing Tuesday, Sept. 8, at 7 o'clock 
P.M. 

Bishop Haven, Margaret W. Campbell and other 
distinguished speakers have been invited and are ex- 
pected to be present. The different Suffrage Associ- 
ations in the State and all Societies for the Advance- 
ment of Woman are earnestly invited to send dele- 
gates, and in counties not organized the friends of 
the cause are urgently requested to organize and send 
representatives. 

The steadily increasing interest in human rights, 
and the special efforts now being made in sister 
States, particularly Michigan, as well as the peculiar 
favor so evidently attending the cause in our own 
State—the submission by our last Legislature of an 
Amendment of the Constitution, and the approval of 
the final submission of the question to the vote of the 
people by the Republican party—all call for a large 
and enthusiastic meeting, and a full presentation of 
the principles involved. 

The question must soon be voted upon. Let us try 
to have a full representation of the friends of the 
movement. Let us use this opportunity for mutual 
counsel and instruction, and for devising some plan 
whereby the justice of our claims may be considered 
at every fire-side, and by every voter.in the state. 

LIZZIE B. READ, PRESIDENT. 

MARTHA C. CALLANAN, Cum. Ex. Com. 





OUR NEXT GOVERNOR. 

The time has not yet come, though it fast 
approaches, when the choice of the women 
of the Commonwealth can be made directly 
effective at the polls in the nomination and 
election of candidates for office. But already 
the public sentiment of women has weight, 
even at the ballot-box, and will help to elect 
or defeat any candidate, who may be nomi- 
nated for Governor by the politicians, through 
the caucus machinery of their respective par- 
ties. 

Women demand, first of all, in the selec- 
tion of a governor, a man of integrity, of 
positive convictions, and of unflinching cour- 
age. Women, more than any other class 
of citizens, esteem in a statesman that rare 
quality which the French denominate ‘the 
courage of one’s opinions."” When Gov- 
ernor Talbot, last spring, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the ‘‘managers”’ of his party, 
and in face of threats of political ostracism, 
vetoed the repeal of the State Constabulary, 
and followed it by vetoing the law ligensing 
the sale of liquor, he showed moral courage 
and itidependence, which gratified the public, 
and especially aroused the sympathy of wo- 





men. By this action he probably endangered 
his nomination next fall, but he certainly in- | 
creased his chances of an election if nominat- 
ed. And to-day, the man who, in our judg- 
ment, can command a larger majority of votes 


‘for Governor, in the State of Massachusetts, 


than any other man in the Republican party 
who is likely to receive the nomination, is 
Thomas Talbot, of Billerica. 

During the past month we have made care- 
ful enquiries of many women, who have views 
and opinions of their own on political topics, 
and we find their general preference, under 
existing circumstances, to be for the nom- 
ination and election of Mr. Talbot. If the 
votes of the Republican women of the State 
could be taken, we think that a majority of 
them would be cast for him. In saying this 
we assume that other pronounced friends of 
Woman Suffrage, who have been named in 
connection with this office, decline to be can- 
didates, and we speak also for that considera- 
ble body of women, with whom the political 
rights and interests of their sex are, as yet, a 
secondary consideration. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage have a 
right to regard Mr. Talbot asa reliable friend 
of our great reform. Years ago, when our 
cause was less advanced than now, he gave 
it moral and material aid. By receiving 
Governor Talbot's signature, laws have been 
enacted, at the recent session of our Legisla- 
ture, giving additional property rights to 
wives, declaring women eligible to serve on 
School Committees, and appropriating $300,000 
for the establishment of a separate Reforma- 
tory prison for women, under the care and 
management of their own sex. With sucha 
character and such a record, the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage would have a right to feel 
confidence in the future administration of this 
honest and upright friend of women. 

Of course all the friends of Prohibition 
would rally to the support of the man who 
vetoed the license law. Nor would the friends 
of Labor Reform be likely to forget that Mr. 
Talbot, himself a manufacturer, approved 
the ten-hour law for women and children. 
More thay that, they know that he enjoys the 
confidence and regard of his own workmen, 
as a man who is at once their employer and 
their friend. ‘ 

If, therefore, Governor Talbot should receive 
the Republican nomination this fall, he will be 
likely toreceive the cordial support of the great 
body of citizens, both men and women, who 
place character above all other qualifications, 
as well as of those who are especially interested 
in moral ideas—the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, Temperance, and Labor. His nomina- 
tion would elevate the politics of the State, 
would stay the tide of Republican defeat, and 
would probably result in his election over any 
opposing candidate, by 30,000 majority. 

H. B. B. 


—_ - ooo 


SMITH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


At the Convention of Educators lately held 
in Springfield, Mass., Rev. 1. Clark Seelye, 
President of the new Smith College at North- 
ampton, delivered an address upon ‘the need 
of collegiate education for women” of which 
the Springfield Republican gives the following 
report: 

He began by showing the benefit of a classi- 
cal education for man in developing his intel- 
lectual forces as a means of ennobling life. 
Then he illustrated the intellectual capacity 
of Woman in all ages, from Lucretia, Sappho, 
Cornelia, down to Mrs. Browning in our own 
age; he instanced the patronage of literature 
by Queen Elizabeth, as also Woman’s elevating 
influence in the reign of Louis X1V. **There- 
fore,’ said he, ‘Woman, as man, is capable 
of the same culture as the means of ennobling 
life.”’ There should be a means provided to 
obtain thisend, The question comes up, Shall 
we open male colleges to women,or incorporate 
others for the same? It is held by some that 
the presence of women would incite emulation. 
If the sexes are alike, it would simply be ad- 
ding brain to similar brain. If not alike, the 

lace is not fitted for them. The question of 
injury to health has been discussed by physi- 
cians, some of whom have proved it to be in- 
jurious; none have shown it to be beneficial. 
It is again urged that the presence of women 
would dissipate vice. The admission of wo- 
men to the theaters to take the place of boys 
in effeminate parts has had a tendency to in- 
crease vice; the presence of women at the rev- 
elries of the old troubadours had a similar 





effect. Since the days of the French revolu- 
tion, when the first foul novel was written by 
a woman, there has been no lack of female ex- 
hibitions of the same tenor, and, while we 
admit the fact of Mrs. Browning, we must ad- 
mit that the admission of woman to the ranks 
of literature has not yet purified it. The many 
things that are not down in the curriculum of 
a college must be taken into consideration. 
The sports, the freedom of the students and 
general moral influence is wholly masculine, 
and the presence of Woman would be a re- 
straint upon harmless pleasures. She would 
be in danger of losing her gentle womanhood, 
and, in return, gain a a coarseness of 
manners. Woman should be perfect as a wo- 
man. She should be perfect as her Father 
in heaven is perfect, and to this end we urge 
for her a separate education of equal attain- 
ments. 

If this report is a correct one, President 
Seelye has taken a very poor way to win sym- 
pathy for his college, or for himself as an hon- 
est educator. 

A fair-minded man would have stated that 
Oberlin and Antioch Colleges have tried for 
many years the experiment of co-education, 
and that the unvarying testimony of the Facul- 
ty of each is in favor of it. Michigan and Cor- 


nell Universities, following the example of 











these older colleges, bear the same testimony, 
as do many western colleges where women are 
admitted. In New England, the University of 
Vermont, Colby and Bates Colleges in Maine, 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut, and the 
Boston University have adopted co-education, 
thus far with favorable results. 

He could then have urged the claims of a 
separate college for women, on the ground 
that many parents prefer to educate their 
daughters in that way. 

This would have been honorable and fair. 
But when he ignores all the proofs, which are 
now abundant, of the safety and wisdom of 
co-education, and only instances that ‘‘the 
presence of women in the theater, and in rev- 
elries of the old troubadours tended to vice; 
and that the admission of women to literature 
has not yet purified it,’ spite of the fact of 
Mrs. Browning, whom of all women writers, 
he only thinks worth mentioning, there will 
necessarily be drawn, not only the inference 
which he wishes, but this also, that if co-edu- 
cation is so unsafe, it must also be unsafe to 
have men teachers for our daughters. In that 
case the Smith College would lose its mascu- 
line president and professors, and the daugh- 
ters be entrusted to the womanly hands where 
only they would be safe. 

All that President Seelye says about ‘‘repul- 
sive coarseness of manners,”’ and the ‘‘loss of 
gentle womanhood” as the result of co-educa- 
tion. goes for nothing in the presence of the 
hundreds of womanly women, whose course of 
study, from the preparatory department up 
through the college and the professional school, 
has all been taken with men as fellow-students. 

The experiment of co-education is settled. 
It is quite too late in the day to assume that 
it is yet to be tried. There are adherents to 
and partisans of the old system. But they 
cannot, by any one-sided statement, hide the 
new one from the wide-open eyes of an on-look- 
ing world. L. 6. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTERS---ABUSE 
OF WOMEN. 


The remarkable case of Jesse Pomeroy, the 
boy murderer, who is known to have tortured 
four children to death in cold blood, for the 
mere pleasure of inflicting pain, is only an ex- 
treme instance, brought into accidental promi- 
nence, of a numerous class of depraved hu- 
man beings, Either because badly born, or 
badly bred, abnormal manifestations of hu- 
man nature are of daily occurrence, and the 
newspapers teem with frightful accounts of 
brutality, outrage and cold-blooded cruelty. 

These shocking occurrences do not seem pe- 
culiar to North or South, to city or country, to 
manor woman. They are undoubtedly great- 
ly aggravated by the use of alcoholic liquors, 
and, perhaps because the habit of liquor drink- 
ing is almost wholly confined to the male sex, 
they are usually committed by men. Still, as 
in the case of the boy Pomeroy, they often 
cannot be traced to any external cause, but 
seem to indicate a certain proportion of excep- 
tional characters, inconsistent with true socin’ 
relations, and incapable of civilization, 

In view of this melancholy fact, it is of im- 
perative importance that no class of human 
beings should be permanently subjected to 
any other class; especially if the subject class 
be physically weaker, as in the case of wo- 
men, and therefore at a personal disadvan- 
tage. When negro slavery existed, we know 
what horrors were inflicted by the cruel slave- 
holders upon their unfortunate victims. Law 
was powerless; public sentiment was insuffi- 
cient to prevent these outrages, and the sys- 
tem was justly held responsible for them. 
But when slavery ceased, these atrocities be- 
came comparatively rare. 

To-day we have still a subject class in so- 
ciety. Women are governed without consent 
as wives in the family, as disfranchised citi- 
zens in the State. What is the consequence ? 
In hundreds of thousands of cases, domestic 
tragedies occur, as terrible as any that ever 
sharpened the zeal of an Abolitionist. With- 
in the past year several hundred wives 
have been beaten to death by their brutal husbands 
in the United States alone. But probably 
not twenty husbands have been killed by their 
wives, not even in self-defense. You can 
rarely take up a newspaper which has not at 
least one such case. Now, when we remem- 
ber that the outrages of men upon women 
are usually perpetrated in the seclusion of 
their homes, most commonly when no witness 
is present; when we remember that these wo- 
men are usually timid, ignorant, helpless and 
isolated, unwilling to make their sufferings 
known, and unable to gain any adequate re- 
dress by doing so, the extent of the abuses 
actually inflicted by men upon women be- 
comes appalling. We believe that more wo- 
men are the victims of personal abuse by 
men, to-day, in the United States, than ever 
were negro slaves similarly abused by the 
white men. In other words, a dominant sex 
is productive of as much human suffering as a 
dominant race. So long as we recognize in 
every actual or possible Jesse Pomeroy, as a 
husband, the master and legal superior of 
some unhappy woman, as his wife—God pity 
the wives and the mothers of America. 

Now, what is the cure for this frightful blot 
upon our society? We answer: 





1. A public sentiment in favor of the Equal 
‘ Rights of women. 








2. Areform in our Marriage Laws, recog- 
nizing the equality of husband and wife. The 
fiction of the old English common law, which 
regards the husband as the sole head of the fam- 
ily, and the wife as his servant, must give 
place to the recognition of Marriage as a per- 


manent, life-long union of husband and wife | 


as equal partners, with reciprocal rights and 
duties. 

3. Impartial Suffrage—the recognition of 
the equal rights and duties of all American 
citizens irrespective of sex. 

If the actual suffering, endured by subjuga- 
ted Womanhood at the hands of brutal men, was 
only understood and comprehended by the 
voters of Michigan, or by women in general, 
Woman Suffrage would be carried next fall 
by an overwhelming majority. H. B. B. 





a a 


THE CAUCUS SYSTEM IMPROVED. 


The Republican City Committee of Salem, 
Mass., has discussed this question in a paper 
understood to be from the pen of Hon. George 
B. Loring. A very radical change is propos- 
ed in the method of holding caucuses and se- 
lecting delegates; it being no other than that 
delegates shall be chosen upon the principle 
recognized in regular elections. Check-lists 
are to be used; the poll is to be kept open 
during certain hours, to be arranged, as far as 
possible, to suit the public convenience; a 
plurality is to elect; and the chairman, clerk 
and supervisors, to be duly appointed, are to 
judge of the right of any man to cast a ballot 
as a Republican, whose vote has been challeng- 
ed. This plan is recommended in good faith 
as an effort to promote the purity of caucus 
management. The Boston Commonwealth 
says: 

There is no reason why this plan cannot be 
carried out for the selection of nominees for 
office, as well as delegates to Conventions. 
The result certainly would give a greater gen- 
eral satisfaction than is now the case with the 
results. Indeed, the growth of communities, 
as well as the seasons of excitement in politics, 
must soon make a deliberate, methodical, and 
perfectly fair, system of selection of dele- 
gates and nominees absolutely necessary. We 
vote for the elective system. 


The present corrupt system of private in- 
trigue, the caucus behind the caucus, can 
never be fully overthrown until women are 
enfranchised. Because, only by enlisting the 
social interest and co-operation of women can 
the majority of men be aroused to attend to 
their political duties. But this proposal is a 
move in the right direction, and Dr. Loring 
deserves the hearty thanks of every honest 
man and woman for this effort to reform the 
politics of the State. 








MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Subscription and pledges already received are 
as follows: 
N. E. Woman Suffrage Society..........$500 
Missouri Woman Suffrage Society....... 300 
Mrs. Ebon Smith... .cccccccccsccccccccee I 
Saml. May....cccccccccccsstccccccccesese BO 





Ada C, Bowles...... ob cccceece coe 5 
Miss C. Scott...... covccccccescee § 
Wilks Bhs BOGE, ccccccccésecsccusccocsss oon 8 

gy 


All friends of Woman Suffrage who de- 
sire to aid in employing speakers and circula- 
ting tracts and newspapers in Michigan under 
the auspices of the Michigan Woman Suffrage 
Association are urgently requested to send in 
their pledges without delay to the office of the 
Woman’s JourNAL. L. 8. 





MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


The week before last, we published a letter 
from Governor Campbell of Wyoming, testi- 
fying to the good effect of Woman Suffrage 
in that Territory, where it has now been in 
operation for nearly five years. This week 
we publish the renewed testimony of Judge 
Kingman, Associate Justice of the U. S. for 
that Territory. We shall look with interest to 
see whether the N. Y. Nation and other oppo- 
nents of Suffrage will venture to publish this 
important letter. If “An ounce of practice 
is worth a pound of precept,”’ then a success- 
ful experiment is the best answer to objec- 
tions. 

Ed. A, Abbott, St. Joseph, Mich. 

My Dear Srr:—Your favor of the 16th inst. 
is at hand. I have carefully read over the let- 
ter you refer to, addressed by me to the Penn- 
sylvania Woman Suffrage Association in Dec. 
1872, and I still adhere to every statement con- 
tained in it. Our experience here, since that 
letter was written, has had the effect to confirm 


‘us in our convictions of the wisdom and justice 


of admitting women to an equal share in all the 
rights and duties of a citizen. This was for- 
cibly illustrated in our last Legislature. The 
Woman Suffrage Act was passed by the first 
Legislature ever convened in the Territory. 

The second Legislature, two years after, by 
a party vote, repealed the law; and the Gov- 
ernor vetoed the repealing act. The third 
Legislature, last autumn, made no attempt to 
repeal it, and lam very sure that no one desired 
to do it, and no vote could have been obtained 
in either party for that purpose. 

“Every year there has been a larger vote 
cast’’ by the women than in the year previous; 
and now there are but few women who decline 
to exercise their privilege. The question is gen- 
erally asked, when a candidate for office is pro- 

osed, ‘Will the women vote for him?’ and 

have known instances where a want of moral 
character has driven off candidates, for fear of 
the women, who would otherwise have been 
forced into a nomination by unscrupulous par- 
tisans. 

There were violent individual prejudices 
against the law, in the first place, and they 
are not all abandoned yet; but they are soft- 
ened down and silenced, since the evils pre- 
dicted have not been experienced, and many 


| obvious and unquestioned advantages have 
| been obtained. 

I cannot think that the law will ever be re- 
pealed, or the principle abandoned in Wyom- 
ing; but that as she was the first to enact this 

| great deed of justice and wisdom, so she wil] 
be the last to revoke it. 
Very respectfully. J. W. Kinomay. 
Laramie City, Wyoming Territory, July 20, 1874. 
onciisiiilaiaisdaiacaimalilieidlii 


A WOMAN COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTEN. 
DENT 





The Board of County Commissioners of 
Lyon Co., Kansas, last Saturday, were called 
upon to elect a County Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to fill a vacancy made by 
the resignation of Mr. Chas. Cavaness. There 
were various candidates for the position, some 
of whom were gentlemen of recognized merit 
and ability but the Commissioners deter- 
mined to select one who had not applied, and 
appointed Miss Augusta Slocum, a young lady 
who possesses the scholarship and executive 
ability to discharge the duties of the office to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. She may 
find obstacles to her success thrown in her way 
by prejudice and ignorance, which one of the 
opposite sex in a similar position would not 
meet, but if those who placed her in the posi- 
tion and the enlightened and progressive pub- 
lic sentiment of the country will combine to 
aid and support her in the discharge of her 
duties, she will undoubtedly succeed, and Ly- 
on County will be at least one step nearer Wo- 
man Suffrage, universal freedom, and the 
millenniun. Until Woman shall have a voice 
and equal privileges and benefits with men 
under the laws of the land, we ean never hope 
for immunity from corruption in politics, dis- 
honest officials, infamous laws, and “rotten 
Commonwealths.’’ We wish Miss Slocum suc- 
cess. —Emporia ( Kansas) Ledger. 


PROGRESS IN OHIO. 


Epritors Woman’s JourNAL:—I write tosay 
to you that Gen. Voris’s speech in the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention in support of Wo- 
man Suffrage is soon to be in tract form of 
twelve pages, and can be had at $20.00 per 
thousand. I hope the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion will feel like adding this to their already 
valuable set of tracts. It is a concise and 
thorough argument and well worthy a large 
circulation. I wish our little Club was able to 
send a thousand to Michigan; we shallsend 
what we are able. 

We are doing earnest work in our little by- 
way corner of the Father’s heritage. Since 
our Convention and picnic, July Fourth, Rev. 
E. D. Taylor, Congregationalist minister of 
this place, appointed a meeting in which he 
expressed ‘‘his views of the fallacy of the ar- 
guments used in favor of Woman Suffrage.”’ 
We are in hopes he will be invited by every 
town in the county to repeat that lecture. The 
Suffragists could afford to pay him well to go 
from place to place, to show the people the 
worthlessness of the arguments that can be 
adduced by a Christian minis ter in ‘ar6F of 


the subjection of Woman. ume week fatet, 
one of our la 


“uy menihérs teviewed the minis- 
ter's effort, after which a free discussion fol- 
lowed. Until now, we have failed to secure 
any public opposition. Now ‘the life of busi- 
ness’? (opposition) we really have. I do 
hope our good people will gradually work into 
the light of true righteousness. 

How my soul leaped with joy when I read 
the report of your Committee on Dress in the 
last JournaL. It does seem to me that the 
subject of ‘‘Woman’s Dress” is really more 
important than any other just now. ur 
women are giving themselves, soul and body, 
to the control of that remorseless tyrant, Fa sh- 
ion, and what is the result to humanity? 
Women with nerves distracted and aching 
brains, children frail and fretful. If a change 
is not made, what will man be, after a few more 
generations ? The allimportant theme should 
be, how to make the human body a fit tem- 
ple for the indwelling of the Holy Ghost- 
When we learn that, and live that, we shall 
be ready for the golden period, so long pre- 
dicted, when each human soul shall be a la¥ 
unto itself, and shall be at one with God. 

To help to this good time,we must use every 
means in oir power to educate, educate, edu 
cate. We must have the ballot for this very 
purpose. So now I am working, with all I 
have to give, for the ballotfor Woman. God 
speed the day when Woman’s soul will be 48 
free to unfold its divinest possibilities as i 
man’s? I hear the incoming wave that is t0 
take us out on the boundless ocean of infinite 
wisdom and love. My soul responds in deep- 
est gratitude and profoundest praise to its di- 
vine harmony. 

Do you know that the Ladies’ Literary 5° 
ciety at Oberlin, wished permission to have 
an oration on their Anniversary Commence- 
ment week? ‘‘The Faculty had several meet 
ings to consider the subject, and finally de 
cided to grant their request for this year, but 
the decision came too late for the ladies t? 
make preparations, so their anniversary W45 
given up. Twoof the three ladies who are ‘? 
graduate this term, asked permission to speak 
their pieces instead of reading them, and as 4 
special favor it was granted them; the other 
lady also wished to speak, but as she did no 
make a personal appeal for this privilege. sh¢ 
is to read hers.”” Thus writes a friend from 
Oberlin, (a Congregational minister formerly 
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Some progress made since you were a stu- | evening, August 12th, to be held at Fallas- 


dent there, dear Mrs. Stone. We must be pa- 
tient. ‘The mills of God grind slow.” 
Yours for the redemption of Woman, and 
through her of mankind. 
Sorpnia O. L. ALLEN. 
South Newbury, Ohio. 


Dw 


VERMONT JUSTICE FOR WOMEN. 


Epitors JournaLt:—Your issue of the 26th 
contains an article headed** Vermont Justice for 
Women,” describing and severely comment- 
ing upon the case of a young girl of sixteen, 
who was sentenced to one year of hard labor 
in the State Prison—pay the costs of prosecu- 
tion, and stand committed tillsuch costs were 
paid, for stealing a dress, which was recover- 
ed. 

We know nothing of this particular case,— 
what aggravating circumstances, if any, led 
to the severity of the sentence,—but this much 
we do know, that the men of Vermont love 
and reverence women, and would, if need be, 
lay down their lives for their safety and pro- 
tection; that no body of men in Vermont—or 
any other State, for that matter—ever set 
themselves deliberately to work to frame a 
single law that would be unjust towards wo- 
men, or would “‘rule women and children with 
a rod of iron;’’ and that they would sooner 
give than ‘‘take the loaves and fishes.” 

What is the matter? Does Mr. Blaisdell, 
or the Woman’s JourNAL, want the laws so 
framed that women and girls can steal with 
impunity and go unpunished therefor? We 
cannot think this. Whatthen? Does Mr. 
Blaisdell, as a resident Vermonter, want to 
scandalize his State by flaunting over the 
country what he looks upon as her defects, 
that he writes these things to the Woman’s 
JournaL? If there is no Reform School, or 
similar institution in Vermont for girls, why 
does he not go to work, like a noble, sensible 
man, and set the machinery to work to make 
one that shall be worthy of the name; a home 
where all within its walls shall share alike, the 
same table and same food for officers, teach- 
ers and pupils, and as great a diversity in 
dress as possible, that there may be no out- 
ward badge of their degradation, for the world 
to gaze upon. Then, indeed, he would do 
something worthy the name of man. 

If the ‘‘sisters,’’ so earnestly appealed to, 
want to aid and assist this unfortunate girl, 
could they not raise from their own purses, a 
sum sufficient to pay the ‘‘costs’’ of prosecu- 
tion, and when her term of imprisonment ex- 
pires receive her into some of their own homes 

and treat her as a human being with like pas- 
sions as themselves ? 

When women learn to do unto others of 
their sex, as they would he done by, inree- | 
fourths of Woman's wrongs will be entette 

ameng 


righted, and nine-tenths, who now go astray, 
will walk in wisdom’s ways, and be kept in 
the paths of virtue. 

A Former Resipent oF VERMONT. 

Putney, July 29. 

[We do not see how women are to blame for 
the injustice of Vermont legislation, enacted 
and administered by menalone. Mr. Blaisdell 
deserves the thanks of every honest Ver- 
monter, for exposing this injustice, our anony- 
mous correspondent to the contrary notwith- 
standing.—Eps. W. J.] 





MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


Geo. W. Julian. of Indiana, has engaged to 
deliver a series of addresses in Michigan on Wo- 
man Suffrage as follows: Battle Creek, Aug. 
4; St. Johns, Aug. 5; East Saginaw, Aug. 6; 
Flint, Aug. 7; Jackson, Aug. 10; Monroe, 
11; Niles, 12. 

Miss Hindman’s lecture at Allegan, delivered 
a few days since, is very highly commended 
by both the Democrat and Journal of that city. 
The latter paper, an opponeut of Woman Suf- 
frage, has this to say of her lecture: 

Miss H. seems to be a very refined and in- 
telligent lady, and for some time has been en- 
gaged in public advocacy of Woman’s right 
to the ballot. She possesses fluency, and her 
expressions are convincing and pleasing. She 
understands the subject thoroughly, and dis- 
cussesit fairly. She believes that Woman can 
vote without becoming masculine, rough, or 
unwomanly in any respect. It is slanderous 
to the sex to say that she cannot. Women 
are not good mothers, affectionate wives, and 
loving daughters by force. They are these 
by nature. Further rights and benefits in the 

privileges of government would make them 
no less women. Itis strange that those who 
oppose the question, are still clinging to the 
false assertion that only bad women would 
vote, when the fact is, that out of the thou- 
sands of female advocates of the Suffrage 
movement, with one or two exceptions, there 
is not a single woman of them that does not 
occupy a high social standing. 


The Monroe Commercial, in taking decided 
stand in behalf of Woman Suffrage says, 
“that the popular sentiment is rapidly increas- 
ing in volume and power in its favor.” 


The Woman Suffrage meeting in Vergennes 
township, held at Bailey’s schoolhouse on 
Wednesday evening, was addressed by Dr. 
Maxim. The house was crowded, standing 
room even being at a premium. After the 
lecture an Association was formed with the 
following officers: Dr. Silas Fallas, President; 
Mrs. Charles D. Collar and Mrs. Mary Ben- 
nett, vice Fresidents; Mrs. Helen Lewis, Sec- 
retary: Charles D. Collar, treasurer. Anoth- 


er meeting was appointed for Wednesday 


| burg, and one for August 26th, to be held at 
Bailey's schoolhouse. A very large propor- 
tion of the best people in the township are 
strongly in favor of the movement. 

A correspondent of the Ann Arbor Argus, 
who with great good sense does not give his 
name, furnishes that paper with a three-col- 
umn article against Woman Suffrage, from 
which we quote the following choice specimen: 

No man having any sense of manly dignity, 
would allow his wife to go to the polls and 
neutralize his vote. Neither would any true 
wife ever consent to do it. If women were to 
vote, I should consider it a much more edify- 
ing sight to see even a rumseller’s wife voting 
with her husband than against him. If, in 
such a case, I were addressing an assembly of 
women, on the approach of an election, I 
would exhort them withoet fail to vote with 
their husbands. And who is he that would 
dare to exhort them to do otherwise ? 


The Ypsilanti Commercial, (Rep.) in refer- 
ring to the action of the lowa Republican Con- 
vention, which partially endorsed Woman Suf- 
frage, has this advice to give to its party in 
Michigan. 

Now let Michigan Republicans imitate Iowa. 
They will not only win votes, but have the 
»roud consciousness of doing the right thing. 

Jon’t let Iowa get the start in the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and carry away from us the 
immortal renown, the wreath of unfading glo- 
ry that must accrue to the State first adopt- 
ing the reform. 

Some of the clearest-headed Republicans in 
the State believe that unless their party en- 
dorses the movement to enfranchise women, 
the Prohibition party, which has endorsed it, 
will draw off sufficient votes to defeat the Re- 
publicans in the coming election. 


The Daily Times of Grand Rapids, in an ar- 
ticle on Woman Suffrage, in its issue of July 
28th, says: 

The Woman Suffragists, as individuals, are 
hard to be characterized. As regards the mo- 
tives and character of many of these, none than 
the Times can more seal distinguish, or 
will more heartily recognize the purity of the 
one, or the clearness of the other. There are 
many whom we consider earnest, sincere, and 
working with what they look upon as the 
highest aims and purposes; who regard them- 
selves pioneers in a grand work, and hope 
and expect to accomplish a great reformation. 
For such, whatever may be the issue of the 
unequal conflict in which they have engaged, 
they have drawn the sword from chivalrous 
impulses, and inscribed upon their banner noble 
watchwords. Their course may be a mistaken 
one, but all just men will allow that their in- 
tentions are of the best. 


Miss Hindman addressed a large audience 
at Plainwell, on Friday night of last week. 
After the lecture a Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was formed with the following officers: 
Dr. J. M. Copp, President; Mrs. L. Tenny 
and Mrs. J. H. Cullom, vice-Presidents - Mrs. 


Mary Wesdiams, Secretary; Prof, N, Al 
Barret, Treasurer. Executive committee, 
Fred. A. Hayes, Geo. H. Anderson, Mrs. G. 
H. Anderson, Mrs. William C. Wanant and 
Mrs. L. 8S. Burton. 


Mr. D. E. Corbitt addressed a Woman Suf- 
frage meeting at the Methodist church in Ada 
on Friday evening of last week. Rev. Mr. 
Booth acted as chairman. After the address 
an Association was formed and the following 
officers elected: Mrs. Dr. Chase, President; 
Dr. Chase, vice-President; L. W. Schellhouse, 
Secretary, Mrs. John Kemp, Treasurer. The 
cause has many friends in that locality. 


The Ypsilanti Sentinel commences an article on 
the Woman Suffrage question by saying:— 
‘“‘We have heretofore given the broadly ex- 
pressed aim of the movement for Women’s 
Suffrage, as found in the most outspoken Or- 
gan of the cause, Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. 

The course of persons and journals opposed 
to woman Suffrage in constantly referring 
to such people as Woodhull & Claflin as being 
‘patron saints’? of the movement, is an un- 
warranted insult to the thousands of pure 
minded people who advocate the claims of 
women to the elective franchise. There are 
hundreds of excellent journals earnestly advo- 
cating Woman Suffrage. Making the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage responsible for the 
licentious teachings of that sheet is as unjust 
as it would be to hold the Democratic party 
responsible for the improper personalities and 
indecent expressions that appear from week 
to week in the Ypsilanti Sentinel.—Better Age. 


The Hudson Post says: 

On last Saturday some twenty persons as- 
sembled in the court-room in Adrian, to 
launch a new political party. The call under 
which they assembled was somewhat uncer- 
tain in its phraseology. The people were 
called to meet en masse who were “‘in favor of 
forming a political party based upon Prohibi- 
tion or Prohibition and Woman Suffrage.’ 
The twenty persons who attended determined 
—lst, to form a new party; 2d, that it should 
be based upon Prohibition only; and 3d, that 
they would meet to nominate a county ticket 
on the 28th day of August next, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

We are glad they decided to leave the Wo- 
man Suffrage question alone. Believing as 
we do that on principle, in a free government, 
all citizens should participate, or have the op- 
portunity to participate in the government, 
we do not desire that the Suffrage question 
should be compromised by being made the 
foundation of a new party, or exclusively the 
prominent feature of any party. It was pur- 
posely submitted as a separate proposition, 
that it might not be compromised by a dislike 
of other propositions, and that it might com- 
mand the votes of all who favor it—no matter 
with what political party they are connected. 
To make it a party issue is to compromise it 
before the people and ensure its defeat. We 
have our views upon the subject. A dyed-in 
-the-wool Democrat holds the same views, but 
in every principle of governmental policy we 
totally disagree. On this question we can 








vote in unison, but on every party question 


| 


| 


our votes antagonize. ©n the other hand, 
our Republican friend differs with us on this 
subject and we vote differently; but on vital 
issues of present policy we are a unit. Thus 
we protest that Woman Suffrage is not a Re- 
publican measure; it is not a Democratic 
measure; itis not a party measure of any po- 
litical organization, but commends itself to 
the liberal-minded men of every organization, 
who are willing to see the principles of free 
government carried to their logical results. 
We are glad that this convention kept hands 
off, and we trust all other political conven- 
tions will keep hands off this constitutional 
question. It is not the question of an hour; 
its existence does not depend upon its imme- 
diate recognition. It is a question of human 
freedom; it springs from the foundation prin- 
ciples of our government—has nothing to fear 
from the stern logic of events, and can bide 
its time. 


A correspondent of the Allegan Journal 
says: Any person gifted with ordinary intel- 
ligence knows that the women are better 
qualified to vote than negroes and foreigners. 
—Cor, Allegan Journal. 


The above may probably be true but it is 
not the ground on which we would ask that 
the ballot be extended to women. We are 
heartily in favor of the ballot for all men, as 
well as women, that are of mature age and 
sound mind. We believe in manhood and 
womanhood suffrage—at least in this country. 
We would not withhold the ballot from the 
foreigner, even though he be ignorant of the 
theory of our government, for we know of no 
better way to furnish him with an incentive 
to inform himself upon the duties of citizen- 
ship than to confer upon him the rights of 
citizenship. There is no logical stopping place 
between monarchy and universal suffrage. If 
this nation is strong enough, as we believe it 
is, to enfranchise the vast horde of emmi- 
grants that are constantly flocking to its 
shores, it certainly can give the ballot to its 
tried and noble women without serious results. 
—Grand Rapids Evening Post. 





AN APPEAL FOR AID. 


To old workers, new friends, and all citizens of De- 
troit who aim to secure to Michigan a Republican 
Sorm of Government. 


The Detroit Woman Suffrage Association, 
through its committee, now asks the liberal, 
conscientious, public spirited and just, for 
needed and immediate aid through member- 
ships and generous subscriptions, that our 
work and the work of the State Society may 
be carried successfully forward, that citizens 
now ignorant of one side of the question, at 
least, may become intelligent, in view of the 
responsibility devolved upon them. 

We ask funds that tracts may be circulated 
in every part of the State, and that speakers 
shall reach the people everywhere, for ‘the 


people’ are galling for both, 

Our right thinking on questions of vital pub- 
lic interest is only of value to ourselves, un- 
less we use our influence, our mea ns and our 
votes to advance them. 

All the time should be filled with earnest 
effort that shall bring the enfranchisement of 
woman, and give Michigan the historic honor 
of being the pioneer in this great reform, open- 
ing the way for other States, which they will 
gladly and speedily enter upon. 


W. N. Hupson, President, Tribune Office. 
Mrs. D. P. MAYHEW, Rev. L. H. Fisk, Vice Pres- 
idents. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH STOCKING, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. MARY E. CARPENTER, Recording wy 4 
GEORGE H. HoPpK Ins, Treasurer, office at D. & M. 


Depa. 
. C, A. F. STEBBINS, 
459 Second street. 
Mrs. N. B. G. SMira, 
COLIN CAMPBELL, 
E. W. MEDDAUGH, 
IRA MAYHEW, 
Note.—Contributions will be received by the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Treasurer, and Chairman Exec- 
utive Committee, Detroit, Michigan. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Tyrois published by the young ladies 
of the Collegiate Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. 

The Labor News of Great Britain informs us 
that at Leicester there is a strong opposition 
to the further employment of women in the 
elastic web trade. 

A school for teaching, spinning and weav- 
ing is to be established in the Canton of Zu- 
rich, and a sum of 200,000 francs has been 
subscribed for its endowment. 

Queen Victoria has asked for an allowance 
of $75,000 a year for her youngest son, Prince 
Leopold, and after a little snarl the House 
of Commons granted it. 

It is said on good authority, that an organ- 
ization of white men is being made in every 
Southern State, to defeat the colored man 
and the carpet bagger. This means a war of 
races. 

Interested parties in Ward Nine, Boston, 
are canvassing for a woman candidate to fill 
the vacancy in that ward on the School Com- 
mittee caused by the death of Mrs. Ann Ade- 
line Badger. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Fish of Hopedale, 
Milford, Mass., have just sailed for Europe, 
and will spend a few months in London, visit- 
ing their son, who is engaged in missionary 
labors in that city. 

The most reverend, the Archbishop of West- 
minster, England, has forbidden female sing- 
ers in churches in his archdiocese. We hope 
he will be complimented by the New York 





Executive 
Committee. 








| Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Howitt, have recently celebrated their 
| golden wedding respectively. Both 
were married at the age of nineteen. 


ladies 


The ladies of the Fourteenth Ward Relief 
Society of Salt Lake City, Utah, gave a 
reception last week in honor of their dele- 
gate to Congress, the Hon. George Q. Can- 
non, for his services in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage in Utah. 

The Woman's Exponent of Utah publishes a 
list of candidates, and adds: ‘These names 
are now before the people for the acceptance 
or rejection of the majority. We shall sup- 
port this ticket, and we commend it to the lady 
voters of this Territory.” 

It is not strange, but it is deplorable, to find 
the Democrats of Alabama carefully organiz- 
ing on a platform of distinctly avowed hostil- 
ity to the negroes, and thus deliberately aban- 
doning any hope of preventing the continued 
warfare of the races. —N. Y. Tribune. 

“Mrs. Woodhull crossed the continent with 
free passes for all her party,’’ says the San 
Francisco Chronicle, ‘And she left her money 
matters at the Golden Gate in charge of a 
judge." The Pacific railroads and the judge 

will receive hearty thanks from the people of 
California for a good riddance. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, K. G., presided 
at the annual meeting of watercress sellers and 
flower girls in connection with the Laystall- 
street Gospel mission of London, England, 
The members of the mission were afterwards 
supplied with a substantial weal in one of the 
galleries of the Agricultural Hall. 

The Chauncy Hall School is to open in Sep- 
tember the forty-seventh year of existence, in 
the new and elegant building on Boylston 
Street, near Dartmouth, and one of the princi- 
pals is to be daily in attendance from 9 till 1 
o’clock at the Boston University, No. 20 Bea- 
con Street, to receive applicants for admission. 





The serious view which the women of Michi- 
gan take of the question at issue in that State, 
is thus expressed by one of the active workers 
for Suffrage there. ‘I look upon the months 
that intervene between now and November as 
the most important of all the months upon 
which any great cause ever waited. How few 
see what great good for the race is enwrapped 
in this cause, in these months.”’ 


There are now living in Rhehoboth, 
Bristol County, Mass., about thirty persons 
who are eighty years of age and upwards, in 
a population of two thousand, a circumstance 
of which but few towns can boast, Mrs, 
Aaebe Bullock, wh on the ith of July com- 


pleted her eighty-fifth year, has, since the 
opening of spring, woven with her own hands 





} the election of last vear for three vears, so far 
as the women are concerned, of no avail! 


The National Educational Association be- 
gins its annual Convention in Detroit Tuesday, 
and will remain in session three days. Among 
the subjects announced, are Sex and Educa- 
tion, in which Dr, Clarke of Boston will take 
the lead, and will most probably endeavor to 
substantiate the position taken by him in Sex 
in Education, that young women are incapa- 
ble, for physiological reasons, of pursuing a 





| university course in the same class with young 
j}men. Prof. James Orton of Vassar College, 
| and Prof. Hosmer of Missouri University, will 
| take the other side of the question, and it is 
quite likely that President A. D. White of 
Cornell University, will also break a lance 
with Dr, Clarke in this educational tourna- 
ment, as he is to be present at the meeting. 


Woman ought not to be less intereted in 
good government than men. Mothers ought 
to take as deep an interest as fathers in 
securing laws that shall lesson, to their chil- 
dren, the temptations that surround them, lead- 
ing to a life of immorality and crime. The 
woman who says she doesn't care to vote vir- 
tually says she is indifferent to the highest in- 
terest of her children and the world around 
her, She virtually says she doesn’t care 
whether or not a brothel is located on every 
street corner in Grand Rapids, or a dram shop 
in every basement, or a gambling hell over 
every store. It is high time that these “WO 
manly’? women realized that their ind igterence- 
as to how the world is governed is as great a 
crime in them as all admit it to be in men.— 
Grand Rapids Post. 


The marvelous story told of a girl of fifteen, 
who has a morbid mania for burning to deatly 
the infants she is employed to nurse, would af 
once be set down as incredible, if it were not 
that the incredible things seem to be the ones 
most likely to happen nowadays. We have, 
besides, been lately made familiar with illus- 
trations of juvenile depravity and strange in- 
sane tendencies. This newly discovered child- 
fiend is described as being in all outward ap- 
pearance sweet tempered and mild mannered, 
and when detected she confessed her murder- 
ous designs with such frankness, and such ev- 
ident ignorance of the nature of the crime, 
that little doubt is left of her insanity. The 
judge who examined into the matter has wise- 
ly ordered an inquiry concerning her mental 
condition, and it is one which ought to be 
properly conducted, 





The N. Y, World trankly admits the wrong 
perpetrated by its correspondent, Healy, 
against Miss Harriet Hosmer and other artists, 
in the following paragraph: 

We are convinced, and were convinced long 





about one hundred yards of rag carpeting. 


At the adjudication of prizes at University 
College, London, the first prize of jurispru- 
dence was awarded to a young lady who two 
years ago at the same College achieved a like 
success in political economy, and the second 
place in the same class was attained by anoth- 
erlady. Another obtained honors in political 
economy,and prizes were gained by three, and 
certificates by several in the fine arts classes. 


The establishments of ‘‘Courts of Honor’’ 
in the Imperial Army of Germany has aroused 
a new discussion in the foreign papers, and, 
toa certain extent, in those of this country, 
on the subject of duelling. These courts hav- 
ing received the formal sanction of the Em- 
peror, no legal or military penalty can be im- 
posed on those who participate in duels under 
their rules. This legalization of duelling is a 
striking evidence of the barbarism of military 
government. 


At Vassar College, New York, a number of 
improvements are being made, the most im- 
portant of which is the alteration of the build- 
ing now used for a riding school, into a school 
building for the purposes of the pupils. When 
the changes are completed, the building will 
comprise a museum of natural history, an art 
gallery, a lyceum for dramatic performances, 
135 music rooms, a chemical labratory, a lec- 
ture room and a music hall. The cost of the 
improvements is estimated at $26,000. 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury, exonerat- 
ing Elliott from blame for shooting one of his 
assailants at Oak Bluffs, will meet with the 
approval of those who live beyond the reach 
of the local excitement. Whatever Elliott’s 
offence may have been, there was no justifica- 
tion for the lawless proceedings against him, 
and a man with a revolver who would permit 
a party of men to carry him from his own 
house, for the purpose of giving him a coat of 
tar and feathers, without doing serious dam- 
age to one ormore of the party, would excite 
very little respect or sympathy. 


At the last meeting of the Boston School- 
board, an order offered by Mr. Fitzgerald, fix- 
ing the time for filling the vacancies occasion- 
ed by unseating the lady members for the 


before we ever heard of Mr. Healy, that a 
good deal of charlatanism exists in the ateliers 
of Florence and of Rome, and that not in Amer- 
ican ateliers alone, nor in ateliers of sculpture 
only. We, too, “hailed with satisfaction” 
Mr. Healy’s attempt to unmask at least, some 
part of this charlatanism. But whatever may 
be the opinions of the signers of the paper 
which Mr. Healy was so good as to send to us, 
concerning the results of his attempt, our own 
opinion, unfortunately, is, that Mr. Healy has 
undertaken a duty which he is not competent 
to perform. What he has accomplished is io 
sound the alarm. It will remain for more 
skilful detectives and for more judicial tribu- 
nals to ferret out and pass judgment upon 
the real offenders. 


Mr. and Mrs. Platt Pearson, of Westport, 
are an old-fashioned couple, who don’t be- 
lieve in savings banks and have always stored 
away their modest gains in an ancient side- 
board, of which the old lady kept the key, 
and which, two weeks ago, contained about 
$400 in greenbacks and $2700 in notes. Mrs. 
Pearson has always been in the habit of em- 
ploying colored domestics, and has always 
been faithfully served. Her last servant was 
a seventeen-year-old girl, who always con- 
conducted herself very properly, till all of a 
sudden, she disappeared, one night, about two 
weeks ago. The good old people thought it 
was rather queer, but never suspected any- 
thing wrong, till Friday evening, when on go- 
ing to the sideboard to get a little money, the 
fat wallet with the full roll of greenbacks 
was missing, while further search showed 
that the notes were also gone. There is no 
clue to the girl’s whereabouts. 


It will gratify the members of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to 
know that Queen Victoria has expressed the 
deepest sympathy with their organization. At 
a recent jubilee meeting of the London sovi- 
ty, the Chairman read a letter written by her 
representative, in which occurred the follow- 
ing passage: 

The Queen hears and reads with horror of 
the sufferings which the brute creation often 
undergo from the thoughtlessness of the igno- 
rant, and she fears also sometimes from ex- 
periments in the pursuit of science. For the 
removal of the former, the Queen trusts much 
to the progress of education, and in regard to 


i i hat the en- 
the pursuit of science she hopes that the ¢ 
tire Pavantage of those anesthetic discoveries 





A move was made towards the passage of a 
vote to restore the unseated ladies, but it was 
withdrawn. It is the general opinion that 
these ladies will be elected by the board; and 
then they will hav. ‘> be reélected by their 
wards at the next election (in December,) 4s 
the enlightened and magnanimous conduct of 





Nation for his effort in behalf of ‘“‘morality.”’ 





the board of school committee has rendered 


first regular meeting in September, was passed. | 


iv. . fit 

1 which man has derived so much bene 
himself in the alleviation of gore | ae > 
fully éxtended to the lower anima - -_ 
Majesty rejoices that the society awakens : 

interest of the young by the poocennee : 
prizes for essays connected with the su ject, 

and hears with gratification that her son an 
daughter-in-law have shown their interest by 
distributing the prizes. Her Majesty begs to 
announce a donation of £100 to the fund so- 


society. 
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2) 
an ae 
aes. A SEA SONG. y 


The waves are glad in breeze and sun, | 
The rocks are fringed with foam; | 
I walk once more a haunted shore, 
A #tranger, yet at home, 
A land of dreams I roam! | 
I« this the wind, the soft ten wind 
That stirred thy locks of brown’ 
Are these the rocks whose mosses knew 
The trail of thy light gown, 
Where boy and girl sat down’? 


] see the gray fort's broken wall, 
The boats that rock below; 

And, out at sea, the passing sails 
We saw «0 long ago, 
Rose-red in morning's glow. 

The freshness of the early time 
On every breeze is blown; 

As glad the sea, as blue the sky,— 
The change is ours alone; 
The saddest is my own! 

A stranger now, a world-worn man 
Is he who bears my name; 

Hut thou, methinks, whose mortal life 
Immortal youth became, 
Art evermore the same. 

Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place I cannot see; 

I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 
And heaven is glad for thee. 

Forgive me, if the evil years 
Have left on me their sign; 

Wash out, O soul so beautiful, 
The many stains of mine 
In tears of love divine! 

Oh turn to me that dearest face 
Of all thy sea-born town, 

The wedded roses of thy lips, 
Thy loose hair rippling down 
In waves of golden brown! 

Look forth once more through space and time; 
And let thy sweet shade fall 

In tenderest grace of soul and form 
On memory's frescoed wall, 
A shadow, and yet all! 








Draw near, more near, forever dear! 
Where’er I rest or roam, 
Or in the crowded city streets 
Or by the blown sea-foam, 
The thought of thee is home! 
—August Atlantic. 


_ ——— 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
ON SEEING SOME PICTURES OF THE INTE- 
RIOR OF HIS HOUSE, 


BY CHARLOTTE L, FORTEN, 


Only the casket left! The jewel gone, 

Whose noble presence filled these stately rooms, 
And made this spot a shrine where pilgrims came— 
Stranger and friend—to bend in reverence 

Before the great, pure soul that knew no guile; 

To listen to the wise and gracious words 

That fell from lips whose rare, exquisite smile 
Gave tender beauty to the grand, grave face. 











Upon these pictured walls we see thy peers— 
Poet, and saint, and sage, painter and king,— 

A glorious band; they shine upon us still; 

Still gleam in marble the enchanting forms 
Whereon thy artist eye delighted dwelt; 

Thy favorite Psyche droops her matehless face, 
Listening, methinks, for the beloved voice 
Which nevermore on earth shall sound her praise, 
All these remain—the beautiful, the brave, 

The gifted, silent ones,—but thou art gone! 

Fair is the world that smiles upon us now; 

Blue are the skies of June; balmy the air 

That soothes with touches soft the weary brow; 
And perfect days glide into perfect nights, 
Moonlit and calm; but yet our grateful hearts 
Are sad, and faint with fear; for thou art gone! 





Oh, friend beloved, with longing, tear-filled eyes, 
We look up, up to the unclouded blue, 

And seek in vain some answering sign from thee. 
Look down upon us; guide and cheer us siill 
From the serene hight where thou dw: llest now; 
Dark is the way without the beacon light 

Which long and steadfastly thy hand upheld; 
Oh, nerve with courage new the stricken hearts 
Whose dearest hopes seem lost in losing thee! 
—Christian Register. 





“BABY SYLVESTER. 


BY BRETD HARTE, 


It was ata little mining camp in the Califor- 
nia Sierras that he first dawned upon me in aly 
his grotesque sweetness. 

I had arrived early in the morning, but not 
in time to intercept the friend who was the 
object of my visit. He had gone ‘*prospect- 
ing,’"—so they told me on the river—and 
would not probably return until late in the 
afternoon. They could not say what direc- 
tion he had taken; they could not suggest 
that I would be likely to find him if I follow- 
ed. Bnt it was the general opinion that I had 
better wait. 

I looked around me. 
the bank of the and, apparently, the 
only other human beings in the world were my 
interlocutors, who were even then just disap- 
pearing from my horizon down the steep bank 
toward the river's dry bed. LI approached the 
edge of the bank. 

Where could I wait ? 

Oh, anywhere ; down with them on the river- 
bar, where they were working, if I liked! Or 
I could make myself at home in any of those 
cabins that I found lying round loose. Or, 
perhaps it would be cooler and pleasanter for 
me in my friend’s cabin on the hill’ Did I see 
those three large sugar-pines? And, a little 
to the right, a canvas roof and chimney over 
the bushes ? 
that was Dick Sylvester's cabin. I could stake 
my horse in that little hollow, and just hang 
round there till he came. I would find some 
books in the shanty; I could amuse myself 


river; 


I was standing upon | 


with them. 
Do what ? 


Or I could play with the baby. | to be an exaggerated muff began to emerge 


from under the couch. Presently it appeared 


But they had already gone. I leaned over fully, dragging the serape after it. There was 


the bank and called after their vanishing 
figures: 

“What did you say I could do ?” 

The answer floated slowly up on the hot, 


sluggish air: 


**Pla-a-y with the ba-by.”’ 

The lazy echoes took it up and tossed it lan- 
guidly from hill to hill, until Bald Mountain 
opposite made some incoherent remark about 
the baby, and then all was still. 

I must have been mistaken. My friend was 
not a man of family; there was not a woman 
within forty miles of the river camp; he 
never was so passionately devoted to children 
as to import a luxury so expensive. I must 
have been mistaken. 

I turned my horse’s head toward the hill. 
As we slowly climbed the narrow trail, the 
little settlement might have been some ex- 
humed Pompeian suburb, so deserted and 
silent were its habitations. The open doors 
plainly disclosed each rudely-furnished in- 
terior,—the rough pine table, with the scant 
equipage of the morning meal still standing; 
the wooden bunk, with its tumbled and dishev- 
eled blankets. A golden lizard—the very 
genius of desolate stillness — had stopped 
breathless upon the threshold of one cabin; a 
squirrel peeped impudently into the window 
of another; a woodpecker, with the general 
flavor of undertaking which distinguishes that 
bird, withheld his sepulchral hammer from 
the coffin-lid of the roof on which he was pro- 
fessionally engaged, as we passed. For a mo- 
ment, I half regretted that I had not accepted 
the invitation to the river-bed; but, the next 
moment, a breeze swept up the long dark 
canon, and the waving files of the pines be- 
yond bént toward me in salutation. I think 
my horse understood as well as myself that it 
was the cabins that made the solitude human, 
and therefore unbearable, for he quickened 
his pace, and with a gentle trot brought me to 
the edge of the wood and the three pines that 
stood like, videttes before the Sylvester out- 
post. 

Unsaddling my horse in the little hollow, I un- 

slung the long riata from the saddle-bow, and 
tethering him to a young sapling, turned to- 
ward the cabin. But I had gone only a few 
steps when I heard a quick trot behind me, 
and poor Pomposo, with every fiber tingling 
with fear, was at my heels. I looked hurried- 
ly around. The breeze had died away, and 
only an occasional breath from the deep-chest- 
ed woods, more like a long sigh than any ar- 
ticulate sound, or the dry singing of a cicala 
in the heated canon, were to be heard. I ex- 
amined the ground carefully for rattlesnakes, 
but in vain. Yet here was Pomposo shiver- 
ing from his arched neck to his sensitive 
haunches, his very flanks pulsating with ter- 
ror. I soothed him as well as I could, and 
then walked to the edge of the wood and 
peered into its dark recesses. The bright flash 
of a bird’s wing, or the quick dart of a squir- 
rel, was all I saw. I confess it was with some- 
thing of superstitious expectation that I again 
turned toward the cabin. A fairy child, at- 
tended by Titania and her train, lying in an 
expensive cradle, would not have surprised 
me; a Sleeping Beauty, whose awakening 
would have repeopled these solitudes with life 
and energy, I am afraid I began to confident- 
| ly look for, and would have kissed without 
hesitation. 

But I found none of these. Here was the 
evidence of my friend’s taste and refinement 
in the hearth swept scrupulously clean, in the 
picturesque arrangement of the fur skins that 
covered the floor and furniture, and the striped 
serape (a fine Mexican blanket, used as an out- 
er garment for riding,) lying on the wooden 
couch. Here were the walls fancifully paper- 
ed with illustrations from the London News ; 
here was the wood-cut portrait cf Mr. Emer- 
son over the chimney, quaintly framed with 
blue jays’ wings; here were his few favorite 
books on the swinging shelf; and here, lying 
upon the couch, the latest copy of Punch. 
Dear Dick! The floursack was sometimes 
empty, but the gentle satirist seldom missed 
his weekly visit. 

I threw myself on the couch and tried to 
;Tead. But I soon exhausted my interest in 
‘my friend's library, and lay there staring 
| through the open door on the green hillside 
| beyond. 





The breeze again sprang up, anda 
delicious coolness, mixed with the rare incense 
jof the woods, stole through the cabin. The 
slumbrous droning of bumble-bees outside the 
| canvas roof, the faint cawing of rooks on the 
| . ; 
morning ride, began to droop my eyelids. I 
pulled the serape over me, as a precaution 
against the freshening mountain breeze, and 
in a few moments was asleep. ; 





I do not remember how long I slept. I must 
j have been conscious, however, during my 
slumber, of my inability to keep myself cov- 
ered by the serape, for IL awoke once or twice, 
clutching it with a despairing hand as it was 
disappearing over the foot of the couch. Then 
I became suddenly aroused to the fact that 


| Opposite mountain, and the fatigue of my | 


no mistaking it now—it was a baby bear. A 
mere suckling, it was true,—a helpless roll of 
fat and fur,—but, unmistakably, a grizzly 
cub. 


old fellow, and I don’t know of anything else 
that would part the cub and me.” 

Two months after this conversation, as I 
was turning over the morning's mail at my 
office in San Francisco, I noticed a letter bear- 
ing Sylvester's familiar hand. But it was 


| post-marked ‘Stockton,’ and I opened it with 


I cannot recall anything more irresistibly | 


ludicrous than its aspect as it slowly raised 
its small wondering eyes to mine. It was so 
much taller on its haunches than 
ders,—its fore-legs were so disproportionally 


small,—that in walking, its hind-feet invaria- 


its shoul- 


bly took precedence. It was perpetually pitch- | 


ing forward over its pointed, inoffensive nose, 
and recovering itself always, after these in- 
voluntary somersaults, with the gravest aston- 
ishment. ‘To add to its preposterous appear- 
ance, one of its hind-fect was adorned by a 
shoe of Sylvester's, into which it had accident- 
ally and inextricably stepped. As this some- 
what impeded its first impulse to fly, it turned 
to me; and chen, possibly recognizing in the 
stranger the same species as its master, it 
paused. Presently, it slowly raised itself on 
its hind-legs, and vaguely and deprecatingly 
waved a baby paw, fringed with little hooks 
of steel. Itook the paw and shook it grave- 
ly. From that moment we were friends. The 
little affair of the serape was forgotten. 

Nevertheless, I was wise enough to cement 
our friendship by an act of delicate courtesy. 
Following the direction of his eyes, I had no 
difficulty in finding, on a shelf near the ridge- 
pole, the sugar-box and the square lumps of 
white sugar that even the poorest miner is 
never without. While he was eating them I 
had time to examine him more closely. His 
body was a silky, dark, but exquisitely modu- 
lated grey, deepening to black in his paws and 
muzzle. His fur was excessively long, thick, 
and soft as eider-down; the cushions of flesh 
beneath, perfectly infantine in their texture 
and contour. He was so very young that the 
palms of his half-human feet were still tender 
as a baby’s. Except for the bright blue, steely 
hooks, half-sheathed in his little toes, there 
was not a single harsh outline or detail in his 
plump figure. He was as free from angles as one 
of Leda’s offspring. Yourcaressing hand sank 
away in his fur with dreamy languor. To look 
at him long was an intoxication of the senses; 
to pat him was a wild delirium; to embrace 
him, an utter demoralization of the intellec- 
tual faculties. 

When he had finished the sugar, he rollea 
out of the door with a half-diffident, half-in- 
viting look in his eye, as if he expected me tu 
follow. I did so, but the sniffing and snorting 
of the keen-scented Pomposo in the hollow, 
not only revealed the cause of its former ter- 
ror, but decided me to take another direction 
After a moment’s hesitation, he concluded to 
go with me, although I am satisfied, from a 
certain impish look in his eye, that he fully 
understood and rather enjoyed the fright ot 
Pomposo. As he rolledalong at my side, with 
a gait not unlike a drunken sailor, I discover- 
ed that his long hair concealed a leather col 
lar around his neck, which bore for its legena 
the single word, ‘‘Baby!"’ I recalled the mys- 
terious suggestion of the two miners. This, 
then, was the ‘“‘baby’’ with whom I was te 
*“*play.”” 

How we ‘‘played;’’? how Baby allowed mc 


to roll him down hill, crawling and puffing up | 


again each time, with perfect good humor, 
how he climbed a young sapling after my 
Panama hat, which I had ‘‘shied”’ into one of 
the topmost branches; how, after getting it, he 
refused to descend until it suited his pleasure ; 
how when he did come down he persisted in 
walking about on three legs, carrying my hat, 
a crushed and shapeless mass, clasped to 
his breast with the remaining one; how I miss- 
ed him at last, and finally discovered him seat- 
ed on a table in one of the tenantless cabins, 
with a bottle of syrup between his paws, 
vainly endeavoring to extract its contents— 
these and other details of that eventful day I 
shall not weary the reader with now. Enough 
that when Dick Sylvester returned, I was 
pretty well fagged out, andthe baby was roll- 
ed up, an immense bolster at the foot of the 
couch, asleep. Sylvester's first words after our 
greeting were: 

‘“‘Isn’t he delicious?”’ 

‘Perfectly. Where did you get him?” 

‘Lying under the dead mother, five miles 
from here,” said Dick, lighting his pipe. 
‘Knocked her over at fifty yards; perfectly 
clean shot—never moved afterwards! 


crawled out, scared but unhurt. She must 


some anxiety at once. Its contents were as 


follows: 


0, Fraxx!—Don't you remember what we 
agreed upon about the baby? Well, consider 
me as dead for the next six months, or gone 
where cubs can’t follow me—East. I know 
you love the baby; but do you think, dear 
boy—now, really, do you think you could be a 
father to it? Consider this well. You are 
young, thoughtless, well-meaning enough, 


| but dare you take upon yourself the functions 


of guide, genius or guardian to one so young 
and guileless? Could you be the mentor to 
this Telemachus? Think of the temptations 
of a metropolis. Look at the question well, 
and let me know speedily, for I've got him as 
far as this place, and he’s kicking up an aw- 
ful row in the hotel-yard, and rattling his 
chain like a maniac. Let me know by tele- 
graph at once. SYLVESTER. 
P. S.—Of course he’s grown a little, and 
doesn’t take things always as quietly as he 
did. He dropped rather heavily on two of 
Watson’s ‘‘pups”’ last week, and snatched old 
Watson himself, bald-headed, for interfering. 
You remember Watson; for an intelligent 
man, he knows very little of California fauna. 
How are you fixed for bears on Montgomery 


! street—I mean in regard to corrals and things. 








| 


Baby | until he arrived. 
| Baby 


8. 

P. P. S.—He’s got some new tricks. The 
boys have been teaching him to put up his 
hands with them. He slings an ugly left. s. 

Iam afraid that my desire to possess my- 
self of Baby overcame all other considera- 
tions, and I telegraphed an affirmative at 
once to Sylvester. When I reached my lodg- 
ings late that afternoon, my landlady was 
awaiting me with a telegram. It was two 
lines from Sylvester: 

Allright. Baby goes down on night-boat. 
Be a father to him. 8. 

It was due, then, at one o’clock that night. 
For a moment I was staggered at my own 
precipitation. Ihad as yet made no prepar- 
ations—had said nothing to my landlady about 
her new guest. I expected to arrange every- 
thing in time; and now, through Sylvester's 
indecent haste, that time had been shortened 
twelve hours. 

Something, however, must be done at once. 
I turned to Mrs. Brown. I had great reliance 
in her maternal instincts; I had that still 
greater reliance, common to our sex, in the 
general tender-heartedness of pretty women. 
But I confess I was alarmed. Yet, with a 
feeble smile, 1 tried to introduce the subject 
with classical ease and lightness. I even 
said, ‘‘If Shakespeare’s Athenian clown, Mrs. 
Brown, believed that a lion among ladies was 
a dreadful thing, what must ** But here 
Il broke down, for Mrs. Brown, with the aw- 
ful intuition of her sex, I saw at once was 
more occupied with my manner than my 
speech. So I tried a business brusquerie, and, 
placing the telegram in her hand, said sudden- 
ly, ‘‘We must do something about this at 
once. It’s perfectly absurd, but he will be 
here at one to-night. Bega thousand pardons, 
but business prevented my speaking before 
,”’ and paused, out of breath and cour- 





age. 

Mrs. Brown read the telegram gravely, 
lifted her pretty eyebrows, turned the paper 
over and looked on the other side, .nd then, 
in a remote and chilling voice, asked me if 
she understood me to say that the mother was 
coming also. 

“Oh dear, no,’’ I exclaimed, with considera- 
ble relief ; ‘‘the mother is dead, you know. 
Sylvester—that is my friend, who sent this— 
shot her when the Baby was only three days 
*? But the expression of Mrs. Brown’s 
face at this moment was so alarming, that I 
saw that nothing but the fullest explanation 
would save me. Hastily, and I fear not very 
coherently, I told her all. 

She relaxed sweetly. She said I had fright- 
ened her with my talk about lions. Indeed, I 
think my picture of poor Baby—albeit a trifle 
highly-colored—touched her motherly heart. 
She was even a little vexed at what she called 
Sylvester’s “thard-heartedness.’’ Still, I was 
not without some apprehension. It was two 
months since I had seen him, and Sylvester’s 
vague allusion to his ‘‘slinging an ugly left,” 
pained me. I looked at sympathetic little 
Mrs. Brown, and the thought of Watson’s 
pups covered me with guilty confusion. 

Mrs. Brown had agreed to sit up with me 
One o’clock came, but no 
Two o’clock—three o'clock passed. 


old—— 


have been carrying him in her mouth, and | It was almost four when there was a wild 


| dropped him when she faced me, for he wasn’t | clatter of horses’ hoofs outside, and with a jerk 
more than three days old, and not steady on | a wagon stopped at the door. 


In an instant I 


his pins. He takes the only milk that comes | had opened it and confronted a stranger. Al- 
to the settlement—brought up by Adams Ex- | most at thesame moment, the horses attempt- 


press at seven o’clock every morning. They 
say he looks like me. Do you think so?” 
asked Dick, with perfect gravity, stroking his 
hay-colored moustachios, and evidently as- 
suming his best expression. 

I took leave of the baby early the next 
morning in Sylvester’s cabin, and out of re- 





spect to Pomposo’s feelings, rode by without 
any postscript of expression. But the night 


Well, that was my friend’s,— | my efforts to retain it were resisted by some | before I had made Sylvester solemnly swear, 


| equally persistent force, and, letting it go, I | that in the event of any separation between 


the couch. 





was horrified at seeing it swiftly drawn under | himself and Baby, it should revert to me. 
At this point I sat up completely | the same time,” he had added, “‘it’s only fair 
awake; for immediately after, what seemed | tosay that I don’t think of dying just yet, 


“At 





ed to run away with the wagon. 

The stranger’s appearance was, to say the 
least, disconcerting. His clothes were badly 
torn and frayed; his linen sack hung from 
his shoulders like a herald’s apron; one of 
his hands was bandaged; his face scratched, 
and there was no hat on his disheveled head. 
To add to the general effect, he had evident- 
ly sought relief from his woes in drink, and 
he swayed from side to side as he clung to the 
door-handle; and, ina very thick voice, stated 
that he had ‘‘suthin” for me outside. When 
he had finished, the horses made another 
plunge. 





Mrs. Brown thought they must be fright- 
ened at something. 

“Frightened!"’ laughed the stranger, with 
bitter irony. “Oh no! Hossish ain’t fright- 
On’y ran away four timesh comin’ 
here. Ohno! Nobody’sfrightened. Every- 
thin’s all ri’. Ain’tit, Bill?’ he said, address- 
ing the driver. ‘‘On’y been overboard twish; 
knocked down a hatchway once. Thash noth- 
in’! On’y two men under doctor’s han’s at 
Stockton. ! Six hunner dol- 


ened! 


Thash nothin’! 
larsh cover all dammish.” 

I was too much disheartened to reply, but 
moved toward the wagon. The stranger eyed 
me with an astonishment that almost sobered 
him. 

*‘Do you reckon to tackle that animile your- 
self ?”’ he asked, as he surveyed me from head 
to foot. 

I did not speak, but, with an appearance of 
boldness I was far from feeling, walked to 
the wagon and called *‘Baby!”’ 

“All ri’. Cash loose them straps, Bill, and 
stan’ clear.” 

The straps were cut loose, and Baby—the 
remorseless, the terrible—quietly tumbled to 
the ground, and rolling to my side, rubbed his 
foolish head against me. 

I think the astonishment of the two men 
was beyond any vocal expression. Without 
a word the drunken stranger got into the wag- 
on and drove away. 

And Baby? He had grown, it is true, a 
trifle larger; but he was thin, and bore the 
marks of evident ill-usage. His beautiful coat 
was matted and unkempt, and his claws—those 
bright steel hooks—had been ruthlessly pared 
to the quick. His eyes were furtive and rest- 
less, and the old expression of stupid good 
humor had changed to one of intelligent dis- 
trust. His intercourse with mankind had 
evidently quickened his intellect without 
broadening his moral nature. 

I had great difficulty in keeping Mrs. Brown 
from smothering him in blankets and ruining 
his digestion with the delicacies of her larder; 
but I at last got him completely rolled up in 
the corner of my room and asleep. I lay 
awake some time later with plans for his fu- 
ture. I finally determined to take him to 
Oakland, where I had built a little cottage and 
always spent my Sundays, the very next day. 
And in the midst of a rosy picture of dome3- 
tic felicity, I feel asleep. 

When I awoke it was broad day. My eyes 
at once sought the corner where Baby had 
been lying. Buthe was gone. I sprang from 
the bed, looked under it, searched the closet, 
but in vain. The door was still locked; but 
there were the marks of his blunted claws 
upon the sill of the window, that I had for- 
gotten to close. He had evidently escaped 
that way—but where? The window opened 
upon a balcony, to which the only other en- 
trance was through the hall. He must be 
still in the house. 

My hand was already upon the bell-rope, but 
I stayed it in time. If he had not made him- 
self known, why should I disturb the house? 
I dressed myself hurriedly, and slipped into 
the hall. The first object that met my eyes 
was a boot lying upon the stairs. It bore the 
marks of Baby’s teeth; and as I looked along 
the hall, I saw too plainly that the usual ar- 
ray of freshly-blackened boots and shoes be- 
fore the lodgers’ doors was not there. As Las- 
cended the stairs I found another, but with 
the blacking carefully licked off. On the 
third floor were two or three more boots, 
slightly mouthed; but at this point Baby’s 
taste for blacking had evidently palled. A 
little further on was a ladder, leading to an 
open scuttle. I mounted the ladder and 
reached the flat roof, that formed a continu- 
ous level over the row of houses to the corner 
of the street. Behind the chimney on the 
very last roof something was lurking. It 
was the fugitive Baby. He was covered with 
dust and dirt and fragments of glass. But 
he was sitting on his hind-legs, and was eating 
an enormous slab of peanut candy, with a 
look of mingled guilt and infinite satisfaction. 
He even, I fancied, slightly stroked his stom- 
ach with his disengaged fore-paw, as I ap- 
proached. He knew that I was looking for 
him, and the expression of his eye said plain- 
ly, ‘‘The past, at least, is secure.” 

[hurried him, with the evidences of his guilt, 
back to the scuttle, and descended on tip- 
toe to the floor beneath. Providence favored 
us; I met no one on the stairs, and his own 
cushioned tread was inaudible. I think he 
was conscious of the dangers of detection, 
for he even forebore to breathe, or much les3 
chew the last mouthful he had taken; and he 
skulked at my side, with the syrup dropping 
from his motionless jaws. I think he would 
have silently choked to death just then, for 
my sake; and it was not until I had reached 
my room again, and threw myself panting 0? 
the sofa, that I saw how near strangulation he 
had been. He gulped once or twice, apolo- 
getically, and then walked to the corner of 
his own accord, and rolled himself up like 4” 
immense sugar-plum, sweating remorse and 
treacle at every pore. 

I locked him in when I went to breakfast, 
where I found Mrs. Brown’s lodgers in a state 
of intense excitement over certain mysterious 
events 6f the night before, and the dreadful 
revelations of the morning. It appeared that 
burglars had entered the block from the scut- 
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tles; that being suddenly alarm 
quitted our house without committing any 
depredation, dropping even the boots they 
had collected in the halls; but that a desper- 
ate attempt had been made to force the till in 
the confectioner’s shop on the corner, and that 
show-cases had ruthlessly 
A courageous servant in No. 4 had 


the glass been 
smashed. 
seen a masked burglar, on his hands and knees, 
attempting to enter their scuttle; but on her 
shouting, “Away wid yees,” he instantly fled. 

Isat through this recital with cheeks that 
burned uncomfortably; nor was I the less em- 
barrassed on raising my eyes to meet Mrs. 
Brown's fixed curiously and mischievously 
on mine. As soon as I could make my escape 
from the table, I did so; and running rapidly 


up stairs, sought refuge from any possible in- | 


* . 

quiry in my own room. Baby was still asleep 
in the corner. It would not be safe to remove 
him until the lodgers had gone down town: 
and I was resolving in my mind the expedi- 
ency of keeping him until night veiled his ob- 
trusive eccentricity from the public eye, when 
there came a cautious tap at my door. I open- 
edit. Mrs. Brown slipped in quietly, closed 
the door softly, stood with her back against it 
and her hand on the knob, and beckoned me 
mysteriously towards her. Then she asked, 
in a low voice: 

‘Is hair-lye poisonous?’’ 

I was too confounded to speak. 

“Oh, don’t you know what I mean,”’ she said, 
impatiently. ‘‘This stuff.’’ She produced 
suddenly from behind her a bottle with a Greek 
label—so long as to run two or three times 
spirally around it from top to bottom. ‘He 
says it isn’t a dye; it’s a vegetable prepara- 
tion, for invigorating—” 

*‘Who says ?”’ I asked, despairingly. 

‘Why, Mr. Parker, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Brown, severely, with the air of having re- 
peated the name a great many times,—‘‘the 
old gentleman in the room above. The sim- 
ple question I want to ask,’ she continued, 
with the calm manner of one who has just 
convicted another of gross ambiguity of lan- 
guage, “is only this: If some of this stuff 
were put in a saucer and left carelessly on the 
table, and a child or a baby or a cat, or any 
young animal, should come in at the window 
and drink it up— a whole saucer full—because 
it had a sweet taste, would it be likely to hurt 
them ?”’ 

I cast an anxious glance at Baby, sleeping 
peacefully in the corner, and a very grateful 
one at Mrs. Brown, and said I didn’t think it 
would. 

‘*Because,’’ said Mrs. Brown, loftily, as she 
opened the door, ‘‘I thought if it was poison- 
ous, remedies might be used in time. Because,”’ 
she added, suddenly, abandoning her lofty 
manner and wildly rushing to the corner, with 
a frantic embrace of the unconscious Baby, 
“because if any nasty stuff should turn its 
booful hair a horrid green or a naughty pink, 
it would break its own muzzer’s heart, it 
would!” 

But before I could assure Mrs. Brown of 
the inefficiency of hair-dye as an internal ap- 
plication, she had darted from the room. 

That night, with the secrecy of defaulters, 
Baby and I decamped from Mrs. Brown’s. 
Distrusting the too emotional nature of that 
noble animal, the horse, I had recourse to a 
hand-cart, drawn by a stout Irishman, to con- 
vey my charge to the ferry. Even then, Baby 
refused to go unless I walked by the cart, and 
at times rode in it. 

“TI wish,’ said Mrs. Brown, as she stood by 
the door wrapped in an immense shawl, and 
saw us depart, “I wish it looked less solemn— 
less like a pauper’s funeral.” 

I must admit, that as I walked by the cart 
that night, I felt very much as if I were ac- 
companying the remains of some humble 
friend to his last resting-place; and that, when 
I was obliged to ride in it, I never could en- 
tirely convince myself that I was not help- 
lessly overcome by liquor, or the victim of 
an accident, en route to the hospital. But, at 
last, we reached the ferry. On the boat I 
think no one discovered Baby except a drunk- 
en man, who approached me to ask for a light 
for his cigar, but who suddenly dropped it 
and fied in dismay to the gentlemen’s cabin, 
where his incoherent ravings were luckily taken 
for the earlier indications of delirium tremens. 

It was nearly midnight when I reached my 
little cottage on the outskirts of Oakland; 
and it was with a feeling of relief and secu- 
rity that I entered, locked the door, and turn- 
ed him loose in the hall, satisfied that hence- 
forward his depredations would be limited 
to my own property. He was very quiet 
that night, and after he had tried to mount 
the hat-rack, under the mistaken impression 
that it was intended for his own gymnastic 
exercise, and knocked all the hats off, he 
Went peaceably to sleep on the rug. 

In a week, with the exercise afforded him 
by the run of a large, carefully-boarded en- 
Closure, he recovered his health, strength, 
spirits, and much of his former beauty. His 
Presence was unknown to my neighbors, al- 
though it was noticeable that horses invariably 
“shied” in passing to the windward of my 
house, and that the baker and milk-man had 
great difficulty in the delivery of their wares 
in the morning, and indulged in unseemly and 
unnecessary profanity in so doing. 

At the end of the week, I determined to in 


i 


ed. they had | vite a few friends to see the Baby, and to that | 


purpose wrote a number 0 formal invitations. | 
After discanting, at some length, on the great | 


expense and danger attending his capture and | 


training, 1 offered a programme of the per- 
formances of the “Infant Phenomenon of 
Sierran Solitudes,”’ drawn up into the highest 


professional profusion of alliteration and cap- | 


| ital letters. A few extracts will give the read- 

er some idea of his educational progress: 

1. He will, rolled up in a Round Ball, roll 
down the Wood Shed, 

Rapidly, illustrating his manner of Es- 
caping from His Enemy in His Native 
Wilds. 

2. He will Ascend the Well Pole, and remove 
from the Very Top a Hat, and as much 
of the Crown and Brim thereof as may 
be permitted. ' 

3. He will perform in a pantomime, descrip- 
tive of the Conduct of the Big Bear, 
The Middle-Sized Bear, and The Little 
Bear of the Popular Nursery Legend. — 

4.He will shake his chain Rapidly, showing 
his Manner of striking Dismay and Ter- 
ror in the Breasts of Wanderers in Ur- 
sine Wildernesses. 

The morning of the exhibition came, but 
an hour before the performance the wretched 
Baby was missing. The Chinese cook could 
not indicate his whereabouts. I searched 
the premises thoroughly, and then, in despair, 
took my hat and hurried out into the narrow 
lane that led toward the open fields and the 
woods beyond. But I found no trace nor 
track of Baby Sylvester. I returned, after 
an hour’s fruitless search, to find my guests 
already assembled on the rear veranda, I 
briefly recountered my disappointment, my 
probable loss, and begged their assistance. 

‘““Why,”’ said a Spanish friend, who prided 
himself on his accurate knowledge of Eng- 
lish, to Barker, who seemed to be trying vain- 
ly to rise from his reclining position on the 
veranda, ‘‘Why do you not disengage your- 
self from the veranda of our friend? and 
why, in the name of heaven, do you attach 
to yourself so much of this thing, and make 
to yourself such unnecessary contortion ? 
Ah,’”’ he continued, suddenly withdrawing 
one of his own feet from the veranda with an 
evident effort, ‘‘I am myself attached! Sure- 
ly it is something here!’’ 

It evidently was. My guests were all ris- 
ing with difficulty,—the floor of the veranda 
was covered with some glutinous substance. 
It was—syrup! 

I saw it all in a flash. I ran to the barn; 
the keg of ‘“‘golden syrup,’’ purchased only 
the day before, lay empty upon the floor. 
There were sticky tracks all over the enclos- 
ure, but still no Baby. 

“There’s something moving the ground 
over there by that pile of dirt,’’ said Barker. 

He was right; the earth was shaking in 
one corner of the enclosure like an earth- 
quake. I approached cautiously. I saw, 
what I had not before noticed, that the ground 
was thrown up; and there, in the middle of 
an immense grave-like cavity,crouched Baby 
Sylvester, still digging, and slowly, but surely, 
sinking from sight in a mass of dust and clay. 

What were his intentions? Whether he 
was stung by remorse, and wished to hide 
himself from my reproachful eyes, or whether 
he was simply trying to dry his syrup-be- 
smeared coat, I never shall know, for that day, 
alas! was his last with me. 

He was pumped upon for two hours, at the 
end of which time he still yielded a thin trea- 
cle. He was then taken and carefully en- 
wrapped in blankets and locked up in the 
store-room. The next morning he was gone! 
The lower portion of the window sash and 
pane were gone too. His successful exper- 
iments on the fragile texture of glass at 
the confectioner’s, on the first day of his en- 
trance to civilization, had not been lost upon 
him. His first essay at combining cause and 
effect ended in his escape. 

Where he went, where he hid, who captured 
him if he did not succeed in reaching the 
foot-hills beyond Oakland, even the offer of a 
large reward, backed by the efforts of an in- 
telligent police, could not discover. I never 
saw him again from that day until—— 

Did I see him? I was in a horse-car on 
Sixth avenue, a few days ago, when the horses 
suddenly became unmanageable and left the 
track for the sidewalk, amid the oaths and ex- 
ecrations of the driver. Immediately in front 
of the car a crowd had gathered around two 
performing bears and a showman. One of 
the animals—thin, emaciated, and the mere 
wreck of his native strength—attracted my 
attention. I endeavored to attract his. He 
turned a pair of bleared, sightless eyes in my 
direction, but there was no sign of recogni- 
tion. I leaned from the car-window and called, 
softly, ‘‘Baby!’? But he did not heed. I 
closed the window. The car was just moving 
on, when he suddenly turned, and, either by 
accident or design, thrust a callous paw through 
the glass. 

“It’s worth a dollar-and-half to put in a 
new pane,”’ said the conductor, “if folks will 
play with bears! **_ St. Nicholas Sor July. 








At the adjudication of prizes at Universi 
College, London, the first prize in nt 
dence was awarded to a young lady who two 
years ago, at the same college, achieved a like 
success in political economy. The second place 
in the same class was attained by another 
lady. Another obtained honors in political 
economy ; and prizes were gained by three, and 
certificates by several, in the fine arts class. 








HUMOROUS. 

Epitaph for a Canniba'—“One who loved 
his fellow-men.” 

“I’m not afraid of a barrel of cider,’ 
toper toa temperance man. *‘l presume not,”’ 
was the reply; ‘from your appearance, I guess 
a barrel of cider would run at your approach.” 

‘J supposed,” said a quack, while feeling the 
pulse of his patient,** that you think me a hum- 
bug?” ** Sir,’’replied the sick man,“ perceive 
that you can discover a man’s thoughts by 
your touch.” 

In the hearing of an Irish case for an assault 
and battery, a counsel, while cross-examinin 
one of the witnesses, asked him what they ha 
at the first place they stopped. “Four g 8 
of ale.” “Whatnext!” “Two glasses of whis- 
ky.” “Whatnext?” “One glass of brandy.” 
‘What next?” ‘A fight.” 

Dr. Hill,an Edinburgh professor of the last 
century, met, in the suburbs of the city, a man 
who was generally regarded as an imbecile. 
Somewhat irritated by the intrusion on the 
 anttng of his walk, Dr. Hill said to him, “How 
ong, Tom, can one live without brains?” “I 
dinna ken,” answered Tom ; “how long has ye 
lived yerself ?” 

A curious incident recently occurred on a 
Western railroad train. As the cars were 
moving away from the Terre Haute depot,a 
pretty young woman came from the ladies’ car 
and, rushing into the smoking-car, frantically 
appealed to everybody to stop the train. 

atching sight of the conductor,she exclaimed, 
piteously, ‘Mr. Conductor, do please stop the 
train! I’ve left my baby !” The train was stop- 
ped, and baby recovered, amidst the hearty 
cheers of the people on the platform and the 
passengers ; and while the young mother laugh- 
ed and cried and hugged her little one, she 
tried to explain how the baby wassuch anew 
one that she hadn’t got used to it yet. 








Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 


~ CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. snved Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston 


 ] . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,co? ner 
Sih Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train. 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven th a Pp —* lly. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128s dAv New York Cit 
ly Jan. 3 


MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
af moderate prices, Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 


a7, 80 & 41 West 26th 8t., New York Oity. 

















| CONSUMPTION CURED! 


said a | the use of your medicine 


Welldeet, May 5, US74. 

Da. E. D. Seear.—Dear Sir: lt is with plea-ure I 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
lu December, 1861, 1 was 
attacked with Bleeding from he Lungs Ila June, 
1882, | had another, and a mach more severe attack. 
I well remember the time 1 got my sister to write to 
Dr. Sesan for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassure you. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me ‘rom that time 


can work as long as the bestofmen, My weight isone 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for | have outlived a large number that thought I 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOUN G. HIGGINS, 
Keene, N. H., Dec, 8, 1873. 
Dr. Srear:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetire is 
good; | have gained ten pounds 1 have been very 
unctual in taking the medicine, I think | should 
ave been in my grave but for you, My prayers shall 
g0 up to God that he shall bless you and yours. — 
Respectfully, MES. MIRA A. BAKER, 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Srear.— Dear Sir: Last August you sent me a 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the aan. 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for sivce the first of 
September until the 20th of February be had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and | as 
ral some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1873. 
Dr. Srean.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
given you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am mapes in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world, To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN. 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
erly Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 
Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the e ¥ 
rs. Erving, panies Street. 
Mr. Wm. B, Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 
Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Caniden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. B_wat 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


69 Blackstone 8t., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 


Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
NORCROSS’ 


New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Het Air Apparatus. They have 
Been thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have ured them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Auto= 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 





and 








desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who ure furnaces, 
Advantages from using this Regulator: 

1st. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Ensures an even and healthy temperature, 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 
and registers. 
5th. Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics. 
6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over- 


heating. 

7th. Soe its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 
8th. Is farnished at a lower price than other relia- 
ble regulators of heat. 


Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC, 
27—18t 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stampfor table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 








July DANSVILLE, ¥ Y. 








CLASSICAL, 


rN 


States. 


Stone. 


attend the same school. 


Universities for three successive years. 





Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays, 


A 


1 84. \Nph 





BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON. 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR, SEPT. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 
structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto unknown in any school house of its size in the United 


Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chauncy Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classics 
to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities; in Science, to the President of the Institute of Tech- 
nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General of the State; in Business, to the mercantile community 
of Boston; and for special information on the teaching of girls, to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Lucy 


The admission of either sex from three to twenty years of age, enables all the children of a family to 


All of the Preparatory Department have daily practice in French conversation without extra charge. 
Catalogues containing a detailed account of the management of the school can be obta 
of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, one of whom will be at the Boston University, 


SCIENTIFIC, 


UU 





MILITARY, 


14. 


to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. 1 | 


“COUNTRY HOMES,” 


|\mome Farms that are Offered 
| at Great Margatine! 


ONLY GALF A MILE FROM DEPUT 
*- A farm of 22 acres, 8 in wood. balance 
| wy level; good rich soll; heeps 2 cows and 


| horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
rooms, painted white with green biluds, granite un 
| derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage- house, Mal’. Tye house alone could not be 
| built for #2000 = =Was Built by a carpenter for his own 
| occupancy. High, healthy lveation, overlooking the 
| neighboring wilenes. A great bargain is offered, 
Price only $1700. Apply to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
A SNUG HOME FOR #50 At Bel ingbam, 
fn cottage house, palnted and papered, 3 reoms 
ae first floor, attics aniinished Wood house 
| andshop. High, healthy lo ation, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $600, 
Apply toG BU. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor, 


FORTY ACRE FARM-Ouly 8200dow, 
fhe mile from depot, 24 miles from Boston, 
5 acres in weed; 


level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a senson. ¢ 

fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinda, 
in good repair, Barn 4x6. Casvinap-lewe, shed, 
&e. Good he thy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1600, $300 cash, balance at 6 per ceut interest, 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 4 Tremout Row, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
fab nesen. excellent Th-acre farm, 14 miles 

om depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 8) acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some cholee 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; lerge 2 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x26, with cellar; way pleasantly located ; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
{3 worth half the priceasked — Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Gro, H, CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A Delightful Villuge Residence, 

25 miles from ton, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
perees. wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 

parded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on bigh land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 













erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on easy 
= Apply to Go, H, Cuarin’ 24 Tremont Row 
ston. 


On the Bankes of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

fib st K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

LIBRARY, ete. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are iu wood; will cut 
500 corda; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings +! aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded —10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, ie 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story Sonne 
feet long, painted; carriage house; gee x24; 
shed and lce-house - allin vomplete repair, The own- 
er has decided to sell imamodialely, and offers the es- 
tate, including 15 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the farming tools, horee-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtuins of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Murt sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS—Within } mile of the 
ia Roa on the Eastern Railroad; in Ee 








proximity to churches, schools, &c,., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided; 
cuts 50 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the yon. The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in varlety, 
Hard and -oft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; cla ard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good — r, corrounées by ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
toads. For a gentleman's residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
races, Full particulars of Guo. H. CHAPIN, 24 
remont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingham — Valuable fer 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
roved land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake, 
There are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
ach trees, The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hot and cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll clap- 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantiy 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Guo. H. CHaPin. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 


Appleton Estate, 


1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in om ree | 
‘owing hard wood. The balance is well div . 
Free from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay eub-oil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of English bay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the ,ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
crchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in en 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
The well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. This farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, % cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. Apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Geo. H, CHAPIN. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxbore. 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
fibre a good nig house, painted and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, wo 
make a nter shop and a good c mater 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; owner must sell but does not need the money. 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, emplo, Ing sever 
thousand hands. Apply to Geo. H. CH PIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From-Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Cou- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


dred to One Thousand 
ore vize Bate Select from. 























The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved for girls; and they will occupy the southeast room on 
the second story, where there is sunshine all day. Young lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 


ined at the office | 
No. 20 Beacon 
32— 


GEO. 


Eagravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office. 
H. CHAPIN; 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
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WILL THE ALLEGAN JOURNAL GIVE THE’ 
FACTS! 

The “Allegan, Mich. Journal” is one of the 
few Michigan papers that vehemently oppose | 
Woman Suffrage. Ina recent issue the follow- 
ing statement is mack 

“In Wyoming we are credibly informed no 
Tespes table woman ventures near the polls, 
and scarcely any women but prostitutes ever 
exercise the Elective Franchise.” 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage in Michi- 
gan, cannot afford to let this grave assertion 
pass unchallenged. If true, let it be proven | 
true. The direct result will be that hundreds | 





of pure-minded persons of both sexes, wae | 
are wholly committed to the cause, will drop 
instantly from the ranks, fearing that the ulti- | 
mate effect of the Enfranchisement of wo- | 
men will be prejudicial to the best interest of 


society; whereas, they now sincerely trust 
and believe it will be elevating and ennobling 
in the highest degree. On the other hand, if 
it be false, it is an ignominious libel upon the 
honorable women of Wyoming. 

Many well-meaning, yet ignorant people, be- 
lieve such statements when they read them. 
It never seems to these people that, for the 
honor of womanhood, they should doubt until 
compelled to believe. It never occurs to them 
that the lamentable correctness, or shameful 
falsity of the story can easily be determined. 
Because of these trustful people, and in the 
name of honesty, justice and womanly purity, 
let the “Allegan Journal” give name, address, 
and standing in society of its informant. Let 
it corroborate its reckless assertion with in- 
controvertible evidence, if it can. 

if it cannot, or will not do so, let it frankly 
acknowledge the fact, and forever after hold 
its peace! 

While waiting, testimony will be given, that 
even the Journal must consider ‘credible’ 








upon the other side. 

Enter, through the columns of the Philadel- 
phia Daily Press, edited by Colonel J. W. 
Forney, General Edward M. Lee, who was 
acting Governor of Wyoming Territory, when 


and proved a complete success.’’ General Lee 
testifies that ** Woman Suffrage was conferred 
by a solidly Democratic Legislature, as a joke, 
and as an advertisement of the Territory, with- 
out request, and so far as is known, without 
any strong wish on the part of the women for 
the ballot. General Lee himself made the 


He verifies General Lee's statement in re- 1 ‘study with boys,” they may dance, waltz and 
gard to the universal use of firearms, the fre- | polka with them; why they may gather, as we 
quency of murder, and the impossibility of | saw scores of them together the other evening 
convicting a murderer, until women were | inthe park near St. John's Church, and as we 
placed upon the juries, and adds: saw them walk together, eat cake and ice 

; | 

Again, the courts have been nearly power- | cream together; gaze upon the comet, and 
less with only men for jurors, in enforeing the | hold astronomical disquisitions (not very deep) 
laws against drunkenness, gambling, houses 
of ill-fame, and debauchery in any of its 
forms. Neither grand nor petit juries could gether, may they go to operas and concerts 
be relied upon, but a few women on either |} and lectures in company? Will he tell us why 


— changed the face of things at once. young men and young women may go to 
rom that day this kind of vice has trembled | ° chee 
before the law, and hidden itself from sight, ehurch, and sit in the same seat, and together 


where formerly it stalked abroad with shame- | listen to a sermon—a religious lecture, with- 
less front, and brazen confidence in protection | out the shadow of harm, and yet incur great 


from punishment. There are, comparatively, danger by sitting in separate seats in the same | 
80 few women here, and these are so generally 


kept at home by domestic duties, that the courts have | T00m, to listen to a lecture on history, or 
Leen unable to obtain as many of them for jurors as | literature, or science, in the lecture-room of 
was desirable! But those who have served, | the University? Why youngmen and young 
have uniformly acquitted themselves with 
great credit. They have given better atten- | | . ‘ ¢ 
tion than the men have to the progress of the | ina church a few Sundays since, listen to- 
trials; have remembered the evidence better, | gether to the reading of articles of faith that 
have paid more heed to the charges of the | have puzzled and perplexed the wisest theologi- | 
court, have been less influenced by business re- ech cnemte hands. fer anes. bow cmaitensens 
lations and outside considerations, and have | ©#' Men's heads, for ages, 
exhibited a keen conscientiousness in the hon- | assent to them, and yet if these same young 
est discharge of responsibility. And I have | women should venture to yield a similar assent | 
heard of no instance where they have incur- | t truths of science, as elucidated by a Univer- | 
| 
| 


red any odium, or ill-will, or want of respect ‘ : : 
from having served as jurors On the pen vend sity Professor, and in a class with these same 


ry, Il am quite sure that in every instance | young men, they should be reminded of their 
they have been more highly respected, and | trespass upon laws and forms of “decency” | 
more generally appreciated because of it. in terms of ‘almost revolting frankness?” | 

Certainly, the whole effect on our courts, The Nati ‘esol with restrained praise 
and on our community, resulting from the par- nO VEER pate ees Wane ns 
ticipation of women in the administration of | for its forbearance hitherto, to shock women 
the laws, has been most beneficial and satis- | with indecencies which it assures them it has 
factory. 

He proceeded to state many ways in which 
they ‘‘have been benefited by this law,’’ then 
adds: ‘At first there was quite a number of 
women who refused to vote, but at every elec- 
tion that number has grown less, until now, 
very few, if any, fail to exercise the privi- 
lege. Many refuse to vote as their husbands 


together; why, since they may not study to- 


women may come forward, as we saw them, 


in store and knows how to use. The editor 
says: “But if you insist upon it, and upon 
treating ourreticence asa sign of acquiescence 
in the serious changes you propose in our laws 
and manners, we certainly shall not be restrain- 
ed by considerations of decency, and give you 
fair notice that we shall ‘invade your privacy’ 
in a manner you will not like.” 

We hope the young ladies of Michigan Uni- 
versity and of all other colleges to which wo- 
men have been admitted, will heed the timely 
warnings. We hope they willlearn by it how 
much the courtesy and gallantry which they 
would receive from men of this class would 
avail them, if they would allow such men to 
prescribe the course of education, which they 
think needful and proper for young ladies to re- 
ceive. We are glad the Nation has spoken so 
frankly; such speeches do good. Women need 
them to make them see of how much more 
value is their own conciousness of purity,— 


do, but [ have not heard of any domestic dis- 
cord or trouble growing out of such a cause. 

“In conclusion, I wish to say, as broadly and 
as unqualifiedly as I can express it, that, while 
I have seen a great many advantages and 
much public good grow out of this change in 
our laws, I have seen none of the evils or 
disadvantages so generally apprehended and 
so warmly denounced by the opponents of the 
measure.”’ 

Judge Kingman’s address is, Laramie City, 
Wyoming Territory. 

The editor of the “Ypsilanti Commercial’’ 
has been writing to Governor Campbell. ‘This 





first appointments under the law, assigning 
women to such offices as Superintendent of 
schools, County Commissioners, Justices of 
the Peace, ete.’ “Contrary to all prophecy, 
the women accepted the situation in earnest. 
The majority were too busy to do anything 
but vote, which they did, conscientiously.” 
“The bill was passed in 1870, and by 1872 the 
influence of women in the direction of strict- 
er enforcement of the laws, was felt to such 
an extent, that the Legislature of that year 
by a second solidly Democratic vote, attempt- 
ed to repeal the law, but Governor Campbell 
vetoed the bill!” **The immediate result of 
the presence of women at the polls—(notice 
this, oh, Allegan Journa/), was so favorable 





that there was nothing to shock the most fas- 
tidious, even in the first elections! The wo- 
men held caucuses by themselves, and resolved 
that, while parties and party lines were excel- 
lent in their places, it was still more impor- 


tant to sustain good and pure men, without | done, and that our system of Impartial Suf- cart, while her husband walked, whip in hand, 
| frage is an unqualified success. 


regard to party. This they resolved to do, and 
this they have done without fear or favor.” 
Honor to the women of Wyoming! 

The Territory wasnew. Men were lawless. 
They were obliged to go armed. Ready ata 
moment’s warning to kill or be killed. ‘“‘A 
masculine jury would acquit the murderer, on 
the ground that if he had not killed his oppo- 
nent his opponent would have killed him.’ 
“The women decided that it was high time to 
stop this business.” 

**A reckless fellow, a new comer, awoke 
from a sound sleep, heard quarreling below, 
went down, shot a man at random, and went 
back to his bed without molestation. . . . The 
next morning, he was arrested, and brought 
before a jury of six men—and six women... . 
“‘For three days and nights the six men 


| of this measure, and my conviction that its | both for the squaw and for himself, in the so- 


their own self-respect, their own appreciation 
. a and enjoyment of the great and ennobling 

In regard to your inquiries as to the success ger yer li 
of Woman Suffrage in this Territory, its in- | ‘Tuths of science, than the shallow compli- 
fluence upon the women and the men, whether | ments, the pretended deference, and the pat- 
good or bad, and its effect upon the body poli- | ronizing gallantry, which such men bestow 
tic in repressing crime and exalting virtue, I upon woman, giving the form of respect, 
would respond affirmatively in every way... | (0. ~ , : 
Michigan... needs this beneficient reform, | While invaribly despising them, and if occasion 
superadded to constitute her a truly Republi- | offers, to shocking them with indecencies to 
can Commonwealth, and the model State of | bring them to terms. 
the Union. 

Below is an extract from Governor Camp- 
bell’s Message of Nov. 4, 1373. 


is the reply, bearing date July Ist, 1874. 








The Nation farther says: ‘The relations 
of the sexes, as settled by Convention, (by this 
~ . ‘ . we must understand the barbarism of past 
The experiment of granting to woman @ | a,05) ‘rest’ and have always rested in a 
voice in the government, which was inaugura- . ‘ ‘ 
ted for the first time in the history of our | /@rge part on a solid basis of social need—that 
country, by the first Legislative Assembly of | even the Indian who makes the squaw carry 
yf decoy ae, nog — tried for four years. | his baggage, while he rides along on his pony, 
ave heretofore taken occasion to express : 

; ; : re ale could show this to be > bes sme 
my views in regard to the wisdom and justice | “ uid show this to be the best arrangement 
adoption had been attended only by good re- | cial condition in which they live.”” So we 
sults. Two years more of observation of the | might infer, when we see a woman harnessed 
practical working of the system have only with hocitnts on tenes ti in E 
served to deepen my conviction that what we 2S Soy, OF We Sere Cee 
in this Territory have done, has been well | rope seen her, drawing with the beast a heavy 


by her side dealing indiscriminately the lashes 
upon either tugging animal, that there was 
nothing wrong in this, for nature had settled 
opponents of Woman Suffrage, are emphati- those Geng “ea one poy “ py aoee. 

cally refuted by these letters. ‘They are well- | _ It is by the plea of ‘‘social need” in the low- 
written, interesting documents. ‘heir liberal | er grades of society, and by the threat of social 


circulation cannot fail to subserve the cause of | ostracism among higher classes, that men like 
human rights. 


Only the fear of occupying too much space 
in the Woman’s Journat, and the knowledge 
that they have been published in some of the 
papers of Michigan, prevents their being given 
in full. 

‘Allegan Journal,’’ the testimony is before 
you. Impeach it if you can. 


Governor J. A. Campbell’s address is: 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. 
Many of the arguments made use of by the 


the writer in the .Vation seek to coerce or 
wheedle, or terrify women into granting them 
the right to be sole interpreters of God's de- 
sign in creating women. When women, 
through the educationinto which they are un- 
consciously coming, through the discipline 
they are slowly gaining, learn to think for 
themselves, and to define their own limitations, 
then will the true meaning of the Woman 
Movement be understood, and the healthful, 
THE GIRLS IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY | peaceful, new day begin.—Aalamazoo Tele- 


S. E. Apams. 
Michigan. 








brought in the customary form of acquittal, 
and for three days and nights the six women 
matched them with their steady verdict of 
4 ee “At length the men, find- 
ing the feminine conscience had as much per- 


sistency as the feminine tongue, proposed a | 


compromise, and the result was, that the mur- 
derer was placed in the Penitentiary, and is 
still in close confinement. Thus six women, 
by the power of their votes—and in no other 
way could they have done it, gave the first 
check to free-murder in a Territory of the 
United States!" 

I do not know the present address of Gener- 
al Edward M. Lee, but will cheerfully and 
promptly ascertain, if the Allegan Journal ex- 
presses a desire to that effect. 

Judge J. W. Kingman, associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, writes to 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, thus: 

They have very generally voted at all our 
elections, and have taken some part in making 
the nominations. I think there is no one who 
will deny that it has had a marked influence 
in elevating our elections, making them quiet 
and orderly, and enabling the courts to punish 


THREATENED. graph. 


The Nation has blown its trumpet of warn- 
| ing in no uncertain sounds. It announces to 
| University lady students what they may ex- 


pect if they will persist in continuing their un- i ace Som . ra: 
womanly course of seeking knowledge from ba rive og Weanen men. 0g ae 
| : , ‘ “We believe in the rights of Woman, in 
| the same springs as young men drink from. | Dress Reform, and in Physical Culture. Every 
| The time of the first blast of the Nation’s | young lady pupil of our school must wear the 
| trumpet is wisely chosen in vacation, so that | S¥™mastic costume and no other.” 
| the girls who have hitherto dared to go to Ann In the catalogue of this Institution, which we 
| Arbor or Cornell Universities, to Kalamazoo, | have received, the following statement is made 
Olivet, Albion, Adrian, or Hillsdale Colleges, | i@ regard to physical culture: 
| may know what to expect if they should dare ae wish nd b ~~ 4 have a 7 
6p vetere . sy. oe . mind in a sound body, hence forty minutes 0 
f eturn thither. The Nation says—note it, | each school-day are devoted to well-studied 
| imprudent, presumptuous girls: “If women Physical Exercises, upon the plan of Dr. Dio 
insist on knowing why men demand absolute | Lewis’ Light Gymnastics. We have a thor- 


purity from them, why they do not think girls | CUShIY competent teacher, whose business it 
r : is to attend punctually to teaching, drilling, 





WILLOW PARK SEMINARY. 





Rey. F. C. Flint, who has taken charge of 





| had better study with boys in universities, and otherwise carrying out the details of this 


| why they do not think women would make department. The Proprietor, a practical 
good judges or lawyers, they will be told with | physician, gives special attention to the Board- 
| almost revolting frankness.” ing Department and the Department of Phys- 
he tenet thet tn tha new tetrad . ical Culture, as well as to all that tends to 

e tru at in the new instruction which | give health and vigor to the students while 
our race and Age are to receive from the Na- | here, and a capability to retain the same after 
tion, women will be told with decency, not ‘“‘re- | leaving the school. In this department our 


ian ” . : - | school has proved a perfect success. Young | 
volting frankness,’’ (for we do not think this ladies who, by repeated trials, have found | 


| 





; cordial welcome there; and that full opportu- 


classes of crimes where convictions could not | °F any cause whatever requires resort to such 
be obtained without their aid. | a kind of warfare,) why, if they must not 


themselves totally unable to attend school a 





term without breaking down, have here pur- | 


sued a thorough course of studies a full year, 
and then left the Institution vigorous and 
healthy. The value of this feature of our 
school cannot be estimated. Each student is 
entitled to one Turkish Bath per week (though 
it is not a requirement); and so beneficial has 
the bath proved in relieving the system of all 


| impurities, and consequently giving fair and 


healthy complexions, that parents often wish 
their daughters to have an extra bath each 
week at extra expense. We believe this is the 


only school in the world where the pupil has | 


weekly access to the Turkish Bath. 


EEE - 


THE LABOR REFORM CONVENTION. 


A State Labor Reform Convention is called 
to meet at South Framingham, on Wednesday, 
August 12th, at 11 o'clock a. m., “to take 
such action as shall seem best calculated to se- 
cure the success of Labor measures.”’ 

I shall venture on my own responsibility to 
say that all Woman Suffragists who can find 
it in their hearts to consider the matter of a 
future union of our two forces will receive a 


nity for consultation, both before and during 
the Convention will be afforded 


Jesse H. Jones. 
North Abington, Mass, 


———_———™S 


DO WOMEN WANT TO VOTE? 


The Woman’s JournaLof 25th ult., notices 
a vote recently taken on the Suffrage question 
among the women of Traverse City, Michigan, 
which resulted in an anti-suffrage majority. 
This result might have been expected from 
the blundering way in which the experiment 
was made. 

1. The question should not have been ‘‘Do 
you want to vote?” 

2. The utmost pains should have been taken 
to see that no one except the voter herself 
knew how she voted. 

Against that unskilful and unfair experi- 
ment, let me set and compare another in New 
York. 

In 1870 I was invited to deliver an address 
on ‘*Woman’s Sphere’”’ in the parlors of the 
‘*Working-women’s Home,” a large boarding 
house at 45 Elizabeth Street, where many la- 
dies engaged in business pursuits resided. 
When invited I was warned that the boarders 
were intensely conservative and would receive 
with marked disfavor any argument tending 
to Woman Suffrage; but I said, ‘*There is no 
cause to fear them ona thoroughly fair test.’’ 
The discourse explained the subject with 
care, and at its close I said to the ladies, ‘‘I 
want you to appoint two women inspectors 
and to hold an election on this question, which 
is the true intent and meaning of the Six- 
teenth Amendment: 

“Do you wish to be free (as men are) to vote or 
not to vote, as you choose ?”” 

‘*Every woman present will please vote, and 
each will please take care that no one else 
knows how she votes.”’ 

Inspectors were appointed, the secret bal- 
lot was taken with this result: 

Yes, sixty-seven; no, six; blank, three; to- 
tal, seventy-six. 

Of seventy-six women, whom social and 
other prejudice compelled to express them- 
selves in the most conservative manner, nine- 
tenths on a proper and fair opportynity de- 
clared that they desired to decide each for 
herself the question whether she would vote, 
and wanted the law repealed that assumed to 
decide it for them. 

Let the Traverse City people try this experi- 
ment on their women—in other words, let 
them submit the Suffrage question fairly—and 
as surely as the world turns they will get the 
same result. Cordially yours, 

J. K. H. Wittcox, 
President New York Young Men’s Woman 

Suffrage League. 

New York, Aug. 5. 

VICTIM OF SUPERSTITION. 

An old woman was beaten almost to death 
in Apango, Mexico, recently, for having 
brought the small-pox into the community 
by means of witchcraft. 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 





Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1374. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

References, 
Rev. JosepH May, Newburyport, Mass. 
Cot. T. W. HicGinson, Newport, R. I. 
Dr. 8. Rocers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. Wa. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 


Wanted!—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lew and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J.SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
lito2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 323 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
isan accredited agent of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same, 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour is for the present: Care J. S. Morgan & Co., 


E. D. SPEAR, 


DR 

| 

| . 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 


‘713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the servicesof an experienc. 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. Eg. 
D. SpBAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World, 


Risingsun 


STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73, 
ish, Saving of Laber, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
ne traly Unrivalled in any Ceun- 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 
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CARPETS AT Low Prices, Cut pieces Tapestries 
for three-quarters value. 
Ingrains for 50 cents, worth 75. 
Elegant superfine for $1.00, worth $1.50. 
Three-Plies at low prices. 
Straw Carpets from auction cargo sales, 10 cents to 
the finest and ~ ys grades. 
Floor Oil Cloths from 33 cents to the very highest 
grades of enameled finish, all at much under value. 
Stair carpets—large variety closing out at much un- 
der value. 
ee Crumb-cloths, with borders, at about half 
value. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY. 
Removed to 85 Hanover Street. 
Nearly opposite American House, 


LADIES are seasick 
crossin the English 
Channel, but no lady ev- 
CHA N NE er gets sick of ENGLISH 


Cr ay ate Shoes. They 
never have ragged soles, 

Ask your dealer for them, and buy no chee ‘A dark 

line shows where the channel is cut. 31—2t 
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A FAMILY MEDIOI1NE. 


Ww* invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Pain-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ PaIn-KILLER is a pur ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, eve 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans. 


It is eminently a FaMILy MepicryeE; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physician’ 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. Iti 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruise’, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, oF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsut 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 


‘The sTALN occasioned by external application of thé 
Parn-KiLur is easily removed by washing in alco 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries- 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.C0 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietor" 
PROVIDENCE, B. I. 





No. 22 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 
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